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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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low, 
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Common Stock Dividend No. 100 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 18, 1940 for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1940, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on January 
15, 1941, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 31, 
1940. The Transfer Books will not be 


closed. 
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$100;000 apartment property, Florida, earns inter- 
est regularly, first class condition, sound reason 
for selling, no mortgage, good title; no trades. 


Leaton Irwin, 3,211 Swann Ave., Tampa. Fla. 
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HOW WILL 


NEW 
TAXES 


AFFECT EARNINGS 
OF YOUR COMMON 


STOCKS 


See FINANCIAL WORLD'S New 16-Page Statistical Study: 


NEW TAX STATUS OF 700 
PROMINENT COMMON STOCKS 


You cannot properly appraise the value of any stock today without having a 
definite idea as to whether it will be affected by the Excess Profits Law and, 
if so, to just what extent. Many stocks are immune because of a high tax credit 
base. Others are seriously affected because their tax credit base is very low. Our 
new book—just off the press—gives you the tax credit base of each stock on both 
the “four-year-average earnings” basis and also on the “invested capital” basis. 
We also show for most of the 700 stocks estimated net earnings per share for 
1940, both before and after deducting the taxes that will be added by the 


latest tax law. 


For Each of the 700 Stocks 
This Timely Tax Study Tells You: e 


3. 


Permissible Earnings Before Payment 

of Excess Profits Taxes Based on 
1936-1939 Average Earnings Base, 
and 


. Permissible Earnings Before Payment 


of Excess Profits Taxes Based on In- 
vested Capital 


Actual Earnings for 1939 


For Most of the 700 Stocks 
This Useful Book Also Shows You: 


4. 


Estimated 1940 Earnings BEFORE 
Additional Normal and_ Excess 
Profits Taxes 


. Amount Per Share of the Additional 


3.1 per cent Normal Tax 


. Estimated 1940 Earnings AFTER Ad- 


ditional and Excess Profits Taxes 


. Three Sets of Price-Earnings Ratios 


Based on Estimated 1940 Earnings 
After Additional Taxes 


GUENTHER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


21 West Street 


| ORDER NOW! 


You will find this book invaluable 
for reference whenever you want to 
find out the new tax status of any 
stock you own or think of buying. 


Send Only $1.00 for This All- 
Important Book or Add Only 50 
Cents to Any Subscription Offer 


New York, N. Y. 


Speak Up for Democracy. By 
Edward L. Bernays. Published by 
The Viking Press. 127 pp. (paper 
cover). $1.00. Ever since the fall 
of France, we have heard a great deal 
about “preserving our democracy,” 
“putting our house in order,” “fight- 
ing the subversive elements from 
within,” etc. But to most people, 
these exhortations have remained 
more or less in the category of vague 
generalities. With the publication of 
this booklet, however, this condition 
no longer necessarily holds true. The 
author, who is one of the country’s 
foremost publicists, has drawn upon 
his knowledge, experience and skill 
to tell every citizen just what he or 
she can do to preserve the American 
way of life. In effect, Mr. Bernays 
has outlined a practical plan of ac- 
tion which gives authoritative an- 
swers to the question: “What can I 
do to help?” In keeping with the 
tenor of this “blueprint for action,” 
the author has included several im- 
portant documents which are “Land- 
marks in American Democracy”— 
The Declaration of Independence, 
The Bill of Rights, Lincoln’s Gettys- . 
burg Address, Thomas Jefferson’s 
First Inaugural Address, etc. 


Business Barometers and Invest- 
ment. By Roger W. Babson, Har- 
per & Brothers Publishers. 284 pp. 
$3.00. Based upon the theorem that 
no business change occurs without 
being preceded by loud warnings, 
Mr. Babson, the well known invest- 
ment counsellor and financial writer, 
in this book shows how to watch for 
such indications on the business ho- 
rizon and how to interpret pertinent 
statistics. This work is the combined 
sequel to “Business Barometers” and 
“Investment Fundamentals,” two of 
the author’s widely read earlier books. 
The chief purpose of the new work is 
still the same: “to help businessmen 
and investors to earn consistently, to 
invest wisely, and, at times to profit 
reasonably well.” Mr. Babson be- 
longs to the conservative school of 
investment analysts, and his teachings 
are based upon well established eco- 
nomic fundamentals. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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O”" of the few 
certainties in 
this incalculable 
world is the im- 
pending explosion 
on the floors of 
Congress when the 
President’s new 
plan for aid to Britain comes up for 
consideration. Some of the members 
of the “little band of irreconcilables” 
who fought against America’s entry 
into the World War in 1917 are ex- 
pected to be among the leaders of the 
non-interventionists in the 77th Con- 
gress, and the forensics will probably 
surpass anything of a similar nature 
heard on Capitol Hill since the dra- 
matic days twenty-four years ago 
when we were hovering on the brink 
of war. 


ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS 


The plan for lending war materials 
to Great Britain will doubtless be de- 
nounced as a slick scheme for evading 
or nullifying the Johnson Act and the 
neutrality legislation. It will also be 
assailed as the practical equivalent of 
a declaration of war and as another 
ominous threat to the credit standing 
of the U. S. Government. But the 
political aspects of this great issue 
need not concern us here. The voting 
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The new plan for “lending” war materials to Great 


Britain, if approved by Congress, will practically 
establish a partnership interest in England’s side of the 
conflict. The short term and long term implications. 


strength of the opposition is difficult 
to gauge; most of the Washington 
soothsayers believe that the broad 
principles of the plan will be approved 
by Congress. 

Assuming that this will be the out- 
come, no matter how heated the de- 
bate preceding the final vote, what 
will be the consequences in the 
spheres of business and finance? 
Until the details are worked out and 
embodied in a legislative enactment, 
it will not be feasible to estimate many 
of the probable repercussions. But 
certain far-reaching changes in the 
nature and scope of our armament 
production efforts and their financing 
are clearly indicated if anything fol- 
lowing the general outline of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s lend-lease-mortgage plan 
materializes. 

The most important change will be 
in the identity of the purchaser (on 
future contracts) of the airplanes, 
ships, munitions and other American 
products destined for use by the Brit- 
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ish. The British 
Purchasing Com- 
mission will pre- 
sumably not close 
up shop, but the 
actual buyer will 
be, not the British 
Government, but 
some department of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, despite the fact that the 
goods will be manufactured to Brit- 
ish specifications and with a view to 
filling the needs of the United King- 
dom’s army and navy. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


This change in identity of the buyer 
is important for several reasons. 
First, profit margins will almost cer- 
tainly be lower than on orders nego- 
tiated directly with British represen- 
tatives. Although the British Pur- 
chasing Commission has been cred- 
ited with being a much closer bar- 
gainer than its counterpart in the last 
World War, there appears to be con- 
siderable justification for the general 
belief that, on the average, such busi- 
ness is substantially more profitable 
than U. S. Government orders. Sec- 
ond, all of the rules governing U. S. 
defense program contracts will pre- 
sumably apply, including labor stand- 
ards and restrictions, which are 


among the important factors affecting 
the desirability, from the manufactur- 
er’s viewpoint, of business in arma- 
ment and related fields. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
that narrower profit margins, after 
the existing British contracts are com- 
pleted (which will require anywhere 
from a few weeks to many months, 
depending upon the nature of the or- 
ders, shipbuilding being the outstand- 
ing example of time-consuming con- 
struction), may be partly counter- 
balanced by an increase in volume. 
Not long ago, it was estimated that 
the British would place orders in an 
aggregate of about $3 billion in 1941; 
under the President’s plan, the total 
commitments (by the U. S. Govern- 
ment on behalf of Great Britain) may 
exceed $5 billion. 

Such figures are admittedly 
guesses; nevertheless, it is certain 
that one of the fundamentals of the 
new plan is to expand aid to Britain 
to a scope greatly in excess of any- 
thing seriously considered up to a few 
weeks ago. The elimination of the 
dollar sign from the contracts tends 
to remove all limits on the amount of 
American production destined for 
delivery to England, and thus estab- 
lishes a partnership in the war effort, 
at least in the economic sense. If this 
interpretation is correct, the volume 
of production to fill British needs will 
be governed by the fortunes of war 
and our ability to produce. 


Unless the building up of our de- 
fenses is to be made a distinctly sec- 
ondary matter, this prospective situa- 
tion carries several important impli- 
cations, notably the need for a further 
stepping up of our productive capac- 
ity. Construction of additional ship- 
yards, airplane factories, munitions 
plants and other facilities will be nec- 
essary. But since time is of the es- 
sence—it seems to be generally agreed 
that England will face her crisis in 
1941—and the building and tooling of 
new plants requires from six to eight- 
een months, it appears that the diver- 
sion of existing plant capacity and 
skilled personnel from peacetime to 
armament activity will be accelerated. 
In other words, the President’s plan, 
if approved, might mean entering 
upon the last stage of transition into 
a total war economy. ‘The possible 
repercussions upon “normal” business 
activity are too numerous to mention. 

However, there may be a partial 
offset in some of the non-armament 
industries, including several of those 
which have thus far suffered the most 
from war influences. Exports of agri- 
cultural products have declined 
sharply in 1940. The adjusted index 
of the physical volume of agricultural 
commodity exports prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
declined from 105 in January, 1940, 
to 22 in September. There was a 
small recovery to 27 (per cent of the 
1910-1914 average) in October, but 


this compares with 82 in October, 
1939. 

Closing of the European sources of 
supply of dairy products has led to a 
substantial increase in our exports of 
condensed and evaporated milk, and 
butter exports have gained, but al- 
most all other types of agricultural 
products have declined sharply, espe- 
cially tobacco, grains, cotton, pork 
products and canned fruits. If we 
underwrite England’s armament ex- 
penditures, it would seem reasonable 
to expect some relaxation of her se- 
vere restrictions upon imports of these 
consumers’ goods from America. 

Since the U. S. Treasury will ad- 
vance the funds both for purchase of 
materials and the construction of new 
plants, and the nature, extent and 
time of repayment are extremely un- 
certain, the plan unquestionably por- 
tends a further sharp increase in the 
deficit financing of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Separate accounts will be 
set up on the Treasury’s books, but 
it is unlikely that any special taxes 
will be levied to meet the expendi- 
tures on behalf of our friends across 
the sea, since the new taxes now in 
effect and contemplated for 1941 will 
not fully cover our own outlays for 
defense purposes. 

Considering the difficulties in pre- 
dicting economic conditions several 
months ahead, to say nothing of the 
more remote future, it would doubt- 

(Please turn to page 21) 


GOOD NEIGHBOR COPPER COMING TO U. S. 


— of speculation and contro- 
versy over the adequacy of do- 
mestic copper supplies under the de- 
fense program came to an end a short 
time ago, when the Government’s 
Metals Reserve Company announced 
that it had contracted to buy 100,000 
tons of Latin American copper. 


PURCHASE SCHEDULE 


According to Jesse Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator, the Federal 
agency will distribute its purchases 
as follows: Anaconda, 57,000 tons; 
Kennecott, 28,000 tons; American 
Metal Company, Ltd., 10,000 tons; 
and Phelps Dodge, 5,000 tons. While 
price arrangement with Kennecott is 
somewhat different from that of the 
others, producers will, in effect, re- 
ceive 10 cents a pound f. a. s. (free 
alongside ship) New York. However, 


if the cost of freight and insurance on 
the red metal exceeds % cent a pound 
at any time, the difference will be 
borne by the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany. 

It is notable that the price to be 
paid by the Government is around 
2 cents under the domestic market 
quotation. But it is generally consid- 
ered fair, inasmuch as Europe is 
blockaded and only a few other mar- 
kets are open to miners south of the 
Rio Grande. Official statement regard- 
ing the deal did not specify delivery 
dates. But it is understood that ship- 
ments will begin in March and con- 
tinue thereafter at the approximate 
rate of 15,000 tons a month. 

Followers of the copper shares may 
have been surprised by participation 
of Phelps Dodge in the contract, since 
this unit is almost entirely a domes- 


tic operator. But Phelps Dodge has 
some properties in Mexico, and, be- 
sides, treats copper produced in Bo- 
livia, Peru and other Latin American 
countries by small independent min- 
ing companies. As for American 
Metal’s share of 10,000 tons, most of 
this will be furnished by Cerro de 
Pasco Copper from its Peruvian 
mines. 


TRIPLE EFFECT 


All in all, trade sources feel that 
acquisition of this copper by the 
Metals Reserve Company was a 
good move. As brought out last week 
(F.W., Dec. 25, p. 6), the purchase 
will have a triple effect: forestall any 
copper shortage, implement the Good 
Neighbor policy, and aid U. S. enter- 
prises with Latin American mining 
properties. 
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WHAT VALUE AHEAD FOR 


Finfoto 


REORGANIZED RAIL 


Heavy sinking funds and capital fund appropriations 


will place most new stocks issued in rail reorganiza- 


tions in a position quite remote from cash dividends. 


‘Gror several years, the Interstate 

Commerce Commission has 
stressed the desirability of sinking 
funds—formerly a comparative rarity 
in railroad bonds—as a means of re- 
ducing the ratios of funded debt to 
total capitalization to more conserva- 
tive proportions. In view of the rela- 
tively small number of new railroad 
bond issues, the opportunities for en- 
forcing this policy have been rather 
infrequent since the indentures of out- 
standing bonds can generally not be 
changed to include sinking fund pro- 
visions. But when a railroad com- 
pany effects a capital readjustment, 
either on a “voluntary” basis or 
through formal reorganization, new 
bonds are issued or the indenture 
terms of existing bond issues are 


modified. 
SINKING FUND 


In practically all such cases the 
ICC is insisting upon the inclusion of 
sinking fund provisions as one of the 
conditions of approval of the reor- 
ganization plans. With several roads 
about to emerge from Section 77 re- 
organizations, the importance of the 
new contingent charges to the holders 
of various classes of new securities to 
be issued will soon become apparent. 
A similar set-up in the instances of 
voluntary readjustment plans (Bos- 
ton & Maine, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Lehigh Valley) has already demon- 
strated the depressing effects of sink- 
ing fund and capital fund provisions 
upon the markets for the roads’ equi- 
ties. 
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In 1939, the Boston & Maine, faced 
with the necessity of meeting about 
$63 million maturities of bonds and 
bank loans within a period of five 
years and other financial problems, 
formulated a readjustment plan with 
the aid of the RFC. This plan, which 
was accepted by a large majority of 
the security holders, reduced annual 
fixed charges, formerly about $7.4 
million, by about $2.9 million. At 
first glance, it would appear that this 
readjustment would improve the posi- 
tion of the road’s stockholders. How- 
ever, because of the new contingent 
charges, the total claims upon annual 
income ranking ahead of the preferred 
and common stocks were increased. 
Fixed charges under the new set-up 
amount to a little over $4.5 million. 
In addition, if earnings are adequate, 
the following deductions may be 
made: capital fund, $1 million; sink- 
ing fund on new first mortgage bonds, 
$679,102; interest on new income 
mortgage bonds (approximately), 
$2.2 million; sinking fund on income 
mortgage bonds, $482,870. 

Since these deductions total more 
than $4.3 million, total charges ahead 
of the stocks amount to over $8.8 
million, a sum about $1.4 million 
larger than the prior claims before 
the readjustment. Some qualification 
of these figures should be made, since 
the amount of $1 million for the capi- 
tal fund is a maximum, from which 
the amounts charged against income 
in any calendar year for depreciation 
of roadway and structures is to be 
deducted. Furthermore, the capital 


fund charge in any year is discretion- 
ary, depending upon the decision of 
the company’s board of directors. 
But it appears very likely that some 
considerable part of the $1 million 
maximum will be appropriated in 
most years, unless earnings should 
fall well below average levels. 

All of these deductions depend 
upon the availability of net income 
for the various purposes, but the pay- 
ments for sinking funds on the first 
mortgage and income mortgage bonds 
and contingent interest on the income 
bonds are mandatory if net income 
is realized in excess of the prior 
charges. And contingent interest pay- 
ments on the income mortgage bonds 
are cumulative. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


Thus, it will be seen that the pre- 
ferred and common stocks are even 
more remote from dividends than they 
were in their position before the plan 
was consummated. The last payment 
on the prior preference stock was 
made in 1932; on the other stocks, in 
1931. With the increased prior 
charges and little prospect of anything 
better than moderate earnings gains 
in the future, in so far as can be fore- 
seen at the present time, the natural 
tendency is to assume that the stocks 
are more or less permanently on the 
non-dividend list. 

There are other considerations of a 
more favorable character; the stock- 
holders’ equity should be gradually 
built up as the properties are im- 
proved and prior charges are further 
reduced by sinking fund operations. 
However, these factors have been al- 
most entirely disregarded by the mar- 
ket. The prior preference stock has 
recently been quoted around 5, which 
compares with the previous low of 6 
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in 1939 and a 1932 low of 12. The 
common has been quoted at new frac- 
tional lows below $1 per share. 
Similar factors will affect the new 
stocks of companies formed to take 
over the properties of railroads reor- 
ganized under Section 77 of the 


Bankruptcy Act. In general, the 
maximum contingent charges will be 
smaller than the reduction of fixed 
charges effected in the process of re- 
organization. For example, fixed 
charges of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois will be reduced by about $1.6 
million, whereas maximum contin- 
gent charges will amount to a little 
over $1.4 million. In other cases, the 
reduction in fixed charges will be rel- 
atively much greater. However, sub- 
stantial claims in the form of sinking 
funds, contingent interest on income 
bonds, and other contingent charges 
will be created in practically all of the 
important rail reorganizations, ac- 
cording to present indications. It ap- 
pears that these factors will make for 
very conservative market appraisals 
of new preferred and common stocks 
to be issued in reorganizations, at 
least over the first year or two. 


COMING ARTICLES 


Another Useful 
Forecasting Tool 


Sound Preferreds 
Yielding 5 Per Cent 


The need for capital funds, which 
will be used for new capital expendi- 
tures and improvements to existing 
properties, is apparent in the case of 
roads which struggled for several 
years to avert reorganization. In 
such cases, the properties frequently 
are allowed to deteriorate in order to 
continue payment of bond interest. 
On the other hand, roads which have 
been in the courts for a number of 
years have, in general, suspended 
bond interest payments and ploughed 
back earnings into the properties. As 
a result, rehabilitation of lines and 


equipment has, in many cases, pro- 
gressed to a point where the inclusion 
of a capital fund in the new set-up 
does not seem necessary. Neverthe- 
less, some of the reorganization plans 
provide for such funds, as well as 
sinking funds for the new bonds. 

At some later time, if the reorgan- 
ized railroad companies demonstrate 
ability to realize earnings on their 
new capitalizations sufficient to cover 
not only income bond interest and 
other contingent charges, but also to 
leave a substantial balance available 
for the equities, more liberal market 
appraisals will be in order. Until this 
stage is reached, it seems advisable to 
restrict commitments in securities of 
roads undergoing reorganization to 
bonds which will receive substantial 
amounts of fixed interest or contin- 
gent interest obligations, or both, in 
exchange, when the plans are con- 
summated and the new capital instru- 
ments distributed. Junior bonds 
which will be exchanged largely or 
entirely for new preferred or common 
stocks seem to have very limited pos- 
sibilities for appreciation, in view of 
the influences outlined above. 


A MEDIUM GRADE BOND GROUP 


One issue has an attractive conversion 
feature; the others offer good yields. 


edium grade bonds appear more 

deserving of a place in diversi- 
fied portfolios under present condi- 
tions than has been the case for some 
time. On the one hand, these issues 
are relatively immune to the effects 
of the recent and prospective further 
increases in taxes. Furthermore, many 
obligations in this category are selling 
at considerable discounts from face 
value, and thus offer excellent yields 
as well as some possibility of capital 
enhancement. The accompanying tab- 
ulation lists four bond issues occupy- 


ing a better than average position at 
present. 

It will be noted that the Baldwin 
issue is selling materially above its 
call price, but redemption appears 
rather unlikely. These bonds are con- 
vertible into 65 shares of common un- 
til September 1, 1945, and at the pres- 
ent price of 17 for the junior issue 
the refunding 6s have a conversion 
parity of 110%. Baldwin and its 
subsidiary, Midvale Company, have 
been leading beneficiaries of the na- 
tional defense program; consolidated 


FOUR BONDS AFFORDING GOOD YIELDS 


Issue: 


American Water Works deb. 6s, 1975.. 
Baldwin Locomotive conv. ref. 6s, 1950 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ist & ref. “A” 5s, 1971. *107% 79 
United Drug deb. 5s, 1953............. 


*Starting in 1942. 


Call Recent Current 
Price Price Yield 
110 110 5.45% 
6.33 
103 88 5.68 


unfilled orders totaled $11.7 million 
at the end of October against $38.4 
million a year earlier. The present 
common stock is not on a dividend 
basis, and the bonds thus offer a 
means of participating in the com- 
pany’s earnings improvement while 
at the same time providing a reason- 
able rate of income. 

The other three obligations men- 
tioned in the table are primarily in- 
teresting on a yield basis. United 
Drug, like the majority of the better 
situated merchandising units, should 
receive considerable stimulus from 
the higher level of public spending 
power currently in evidence. The 
earnings trends of American Water 
Works & Electric and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy are also running 
in the right direction. Obviously 
none of the four bonds can be con- 
sidered suitable for conservative re- 
quirements, but they merit considera- 
tion by those justified in assuming a 
“business man’s risk.” 
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BIG R.C.A. 


“LEADS THE WAY” 


‘The dominant unit in the domestic field of radio 


development. 


tions are benefiting operations—and defense 


‘work is now coming in fast. 


—_ Corporation of America is 
one of those companies that 
dominate their particular industries 
and, at the same time, is as familiar to 
the public at large as the latest Holly- 
wood heart-throb or football hero. 

The whole thing began in the late 
*twenties, when intense trading activ- 
ity in Radio common, at sharply ris- 
ing prices, made the stock a by-word 
for speculative fever. In the years 
that followed, however, recognition 
assumed a more fundamental basis. 
For it was then that the name of RCA 
began to be increasingly identified, in 
the public mind, with radio develop- 
ment and its allied fields. Today, the 
memory of Radio as a vehicle for 
spectacular stock-jobbing tactics has 
faded far into the background. And 
in its place has risen the concept of a 
great organization helping to make 
today’s world — and tomorrow’s —a 
better place to live in. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Excluding RCA _ Institutes and 
RCA _ Laboratories, operations of 
Radio Corporation are carried on 
through four wholly-owned subsid- 
iary corporations as follows: (1) 
RCA Manufacturing Company; (2) 
National Broadcasting Company ; (3) 
RCA Communications, Inc. ; and (4) 
Radiomarine Corporation of America. 

As shown by the accompanying 
tabulation, the manufacturing division 
was the most important contributor to 
gross in 1939; broadcasting was sec- 


Better general business condi- 


STILL 
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President, 
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ond. This has been the general case 
for many years and will again be true 
in 1940, when final results are com- 
piled. Official figures on relative im- 
portance of each of these divisions to 
net income are not reported. But in- 
dications are that the NBC subsidiary 
is usually the chief factor in net earn- 
ings, followed rather closely by the 
manufacturing subsidiary. 

Organized in 1919, “in order to in- 
sure ownership in the United States 
of this country’s international radio 
communication facilities,” Radio Cor- 
poration attained its peak net income 
in 1928, at $19.8 million. That was 
equal to $15.98 a share, based on the 
old capitalization, and the stock sold 
as high as 420 in that year. Based 
on the present set-up, however 
(which reflects a'5-for-1 stock split in 
1929 and a recapitalization in 1936), 
that profit would be the equivalent of 
around $1.18 per common share. 
Company went into the red in 1932 
and 1933, returned to black ink fig- 
ures in 1934, and moved to a recent 
earnings high of $9 million (or 42 
cents a share) in 1937. In 1939, net 


WHERE RCA’S GROSS INCOME CAME FROM 


Source: 
Manufacturing 
Broadcasting 

Communications 
All Other 


Totals 
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1939 Percent 

Amount of total 

.... $56,065,201 50.7 
40,707,032 36.9 
8,731,502 79 
4,990,663 4.5 
.... $110,494,398 100.0 


RCA Photo 


was roughly $8.1 million, or ‘35 cents 
a share. 

With all divisions of the corpora- 
tion on a paying basis, net for nine 
months to September 30, last, equalled 
24 cents a share, compared with 12 
cents in the like 1939 period. Esti- 
mates vary, but it is a foregone con- 
clusion that operating profit in 1940 
was in excess of that of the previous 
year. Because of higher taxes, how- 
ever, net income gains will be reduced 
sharply. 

As things now stand, it appears 
that Radio Corporation will use the 
average earnings option in calculating 
its “excess” profits liability. On this 
score, its exemption is unofficially es- 
timated at 29 cents a share. That in- 
dicates a rather heavy levy on “ex- 
cess” profits account in 1940, perhaps 
15 or 20 cents a share. Nevertheless, 
the chances favor net income around 
1937 levels. 


1941 OUTLOOK 


What about the prospects for 
1941? In the manufacturing division, 
operations should be sustained by ris- 
ing demand for radios and radio 
tubes, phonographs and radio-phono- 
graph combinations, transmitters, rec- 
ords, sound equipment, etc. At the 
same time, defense business should 
assume increasing importance. Last 
year (1940), this division was 
awarded no less than $10.5 million in 
orders for radio receivers by the War 
Department. A few weeks ago, more- 
over, it was announced that facilities 
at the Camden (N. J.) and Indian- 
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apolis (Ind.) plants would be ex- 
panded under the provisions of a con- 
tract award from the U. S. Navy. 

At roughly $45.8 million, National 
Broadcasting Company showed a gain 
of almost 12 per cent in time sales 
during the first 11 months of 1940. 
This figure, incidentally, topped sales 
for all of 1939, which were the high- 
est in history. With continued im- 
provement in domestic business con- 
ditions, time sales in 1941 should 
score further increases. 

RCA Communications, conducting 
a far-flung radio-telegraphic system, 
should also benefit by virtue of better 
general business conditions. This 
subsidiary handles radio facsimile, 
foreign radio broadcasts, and most of 
the “radiophotos” printed in the 
American press. If current war con- 
ditions persist, revenues in this divi- 
sion should continue to be stimulated 
by greater demand for services in the 
field of international communications. 

In respect to Radiomarine Corpora- 


GOLD SHARES AFFORD HIGH 


tion, this unit is one of the world’s 
foremost marine services and is ac- 
tively engaged in the general develop- 
ment of marine radio. It maintains 
15 coastal stations, and has more than 
1,000 American ships under contract 
for radio service. A short time ago, 
it was announced that this division 
had some $450,000 of orders for ma- 
rine radio equipment. A large por- 
tion of this amount represented de- 
fense work; further business of this 
kind should be seen as the prepared- 
ness plan broadens. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Spurred by penalty provisions of 
the old undivided profits tax, Radio 
Corporation paid a dividend of 20 
cents a share in 1937—the first since 
organization. The same amount was 
distributed in 1938 and 1940; nothing 
was paid in 1939. A 20-cent divi- 
dend was declared last month, payable 
January 27. 

In view of the Government’s ex- 


There is a reason for the liberal return on gold 


stocks, but shares appear unduly depressed 


at the present time. 


quities of gold mining enterprises 

gave a very poor market per- 
formance during the early months of 
the war. This period was, of course, 
one of expanding business activity, 
and gold producers are not at their 
best during such times because their 
operating costs tend to increase while 
the price of their product — being 
fixed by the Government—shows no 
change. But this factor alone is al- 
together inadequate as an explanation 
of the uninspiring price action of the 


group. 
CANADIAN FACTOR 


Of immediate importance, aside 
from the prospect of higher costs, was 
the fact that a number of the larger, 
better known companies is domiciled 
in Canada. That country’s entrance 
into the war was generally regarded 
as foreboding increased taxes, produc- 
tion controls and labor shortages. 
And of course the decline in the Can- 
adian dollar in terms of United States 
currency automatically reduced the 
yields on Canadian securities to resi- 


dents of this country unless dividends 
were paid in American dollars—in 
which case there was no assurance 
that such payments would continue. 

The forecasts of increased taxes 
were realized (not only in Canada 
but also in the United States). Do- 
mestic gold producers are not ex- 
pected to be subject to the excess 
profits tax, but this piece of apparent 
good fortune comes about only be- 
cause profits for 1940 will probably 
not equal the average for the years 
1936 through 1939. The doubts about 
the ability of Canadian gold miners to 
maintain dividend payments in Amer- 
ican dollars were also well founded ; 
Dome Mines and McIntyre Porcu- 


pine, among others, have been forced. 


to make disbursements in Canadian 
funds, though the latter company has 
increased its payments by 11 per cent 
to make up for the foreign exchange 
loss which would otherwise be borne 
by its United States stockholders. 
The fear of skyrocketing labor and 
raw material costs appears to have 
been exaggerated; these expenses 


penditures for national defense, taxes 
may be expected to remain at high 
rates. But provided earnings hold at 
around recent years’ levels, at least, 
further common dividends appear 
possible in subsequent years. This is 
largely the result of a satisfactory 
financial position, as illustrated by 
1939 year-end figures, which showed 
that almost half of total assets con- 
sisted of “current” items. 

All circumstances considered, 1941 
should be a big volume year for Radio 
Corporation. But higher taxes, com- 
petition, and further heavy develop- 
ment expenses (on television, for ex- 
ample), are likely to restrict profit 
margins. The shares, which were re- 
cently quoted at 4%, usually follow 
major market movements and, at 
times, are very actively traded. But 
because of the heavy common stock 
capitalization (roughly 13.9 million 
shares are outstanding), dynamic 
earnings progress on a per share basis 
is improbable. 


YIELDS 


have been kept well in hand by gold 
producers in both countries. The ex- 
perience of World War I, when gold 
miners were so seriously handicapped 
that many of them were forced to sus- 
pend operations, does not appear 
likely to be repeated. In Canada, gold 
production is viewed as an essential 
war industry, since it provides the 
funds for continued purchases of war 
materials from the United States. 
Mines in the Dominion are on the 
priority list for steel, and special pre- 
cautions have been taken to assure 
them of an adequate supply of skilled 
labor. 


BARTER SYSTEM? 


One more adverse influence re- 
mains to be mentioned among the fac- 
tors which have held back the gold 
shares. This is the widespread be- 
lief that a victorious Germany would 
institute a world-wide barter system 
which would eliminate the necessity 
for gold as a medium for the settle- 
ment of international trade balances. 
This idea has been zealously fostered 
by the Nazis themselves, but compe- 
tent economists are unanimuus in 
terming it sheer propaganda, circu- 
lated for the purpose of destroying the 
confidence of Americans in their mon- 
etary base. If Germany should win 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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D uring the period from 1936 
through 1939, study of invest- 
ment trusts and companies was con- 
ducted by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission under mandate from 
Congress. The study pointed out 
many mistakes and instances of abuse 
with respect to capital structure and 
with respect to managerial arrange- 
ments. It clearly pointed up to regu- 
lation. The regulation came in the 
form of the “Investment Companies 
Act of 1940” which went into effect 
on November 1, 1940. 


CHANGING TRUSTS 


Through this period, which might 
be called the “Trying Thirties,” the 
investment trusts and companies had 
taken shape. The so-called “fixed- 
trusts,” that had no management at 
all, were fast on their way to the 
bone pile. The trusts frankly organ- 
ized as market speculating pools were 
liquidated. Brokers for the most part 
withdrew from the field and banks 
likewise. A majority of the com- 
panies that were left adhered gen- 
erally to the policy of diversification 
like the English investment trusts, but 
still gave more stress to asset value 
than to income. 

Others more like the so-called Eng- 
lish ‘Finance Companies,” felt that 
their future and the best interests of 
their stockholders lay in departing 
from the beaten investment paths in 
search for lesser known, but sound 
investments that were either good or 
could be made good. This latter 
policy is similar to the policy of the 
housewife who goes shopping for bar- 
gains in smaller or out of the way 
stores. 

Remember that the Stock Ex- 
change is the only store in which most 
of the small capitalists can make their 
purchases of securities. The invest- 
ment companies who follow the par- 
ticular policies being discussed believe 
that their trained personnel should be 
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THE FUTURE THE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


This is the second of a three-part discussion of investment 
trusts by the head of one of the most successful units in the field. 


By FLOYD B. ODLUM 
President, Atlas Corporation 


able, in part at least, to ferret out 
better bargains elsewhere—for ex- 
ample in the field of reorganization, 
in salvaging valuable cargoes from 
financial wrecks. In these non-diver- 
sified companies continual liquidity 
and regularity of income take second 
place to long-range prospects and 
results. 

The diversified companies became 
clearly divided between those which 
had a fixed capital to work with and 
those which as a policy, made their 
outstanding stock redeemable at any 
time at the option of the stockholder. 

These classifications were recog- 
nized by the regulatory law. With- 
out going into the details of this law, 
it can fairly be said that it is designed 
to accomplish the following purposes : 
(1) Make the investment trust or 
company declare publicly exactly 
what type it is and therefore what 
its general policies of operations will 
be; (2) Require the giving of com- 
plete and standardized data to stock- 
holders periodically; (3) Prevent 
transactions between the Trust and its 
management or affiliated interests that 
might be the result of lack-of-arms- 
length bargaining. 

The so-called management type in- 
vestment trusts or companies consti- 
tute the great bulk of the companies 
in the field today. The others may 
be disregarded for purposes of this 
article. The management type com- 
panies are classified in the law as (a) 
the “open-end” companies, covering 
the companies that have made their 
outstanding stock redeemable at any- 
time at the option of the holders and 
(b) all other management type com- 
panies called “closed end” companies. 

The closed end companies are 
further divided into “diversified com- 
panies” which as to 75 per cent of 
their capital may not make any single 
investment that exceeds in amount 
5 per cent of such trust’s capital or 
that represents more than 10 per cent 


FLEXIBLE 


of the vote of the company whose 
stock is being purchased; and non- 
diversified companies that may invest 
more than 25 per cent of their capital 
in the ways mentioned. 

State Street Investment Trust and 
Massachusetts Investment Trust are 
outstanding examples of the “open 
end” companies; Lehman Corpora- 
tion and Adams Express arg out- 
standing examples of the diversified 
companies and Atlas Corporation is 
an outstanding example of the “non- 
diversified” company. 


THREE TYPES 


I will comment on these three types 
briefly. 

First as to the “open end” com- 
panies. The principal distinguishing 
feature of the open end company is 
that the holder of its stock has the 
right to require the company at any 
time to redeem such stock at or ap- 
proximating its asset value. This ob- 
ligation to redeem stock even up to all 
that is outstanding necessitates mar- 
ketability in the portfolio which can 
only be had by holding a widely di- 
versified list of quoted and actively 
traded securities. Because a certain 
number of holders are usually exercis- 
ing this privilege of redemption, the 
open end trust must ordinarily either 
keep shrinking in size or replacing its 
departing stockholders with new ones. 
The latter practice is generally fol- 
lowed. The selling program is usually 
handled by a separate organization 
and the cost of selling usually runs 
from 5 per cent to 7 per cent. It is 
called a loading charge. In other 
words, if John Doe pays $100 to buy 
a share of stock of the open end trust 
from the selling organization, from $5 
to $7 is the amount taken out for cost 
of sale to him and the balance is 
turned over to the investment trust 
to work with. 

With a big capital the portfolio of 

(Please .turn to page 24) 
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Ratings are from THe FinaNciAL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, TUESDAY, DEC. 24, 1940 


American Radiator C+ 

Though stock capitalization is lib- 
eral, retention of shares on a specula- 
tive basis is warranted ; approx. price, 
7 (paid 40 cents in 1940). Based on 
volume of incoming orders during 
the final weeks of 1939, operations of 
this unit are likely to continue at high 
levels throughout the first quarter. 
While operating expenses have in- 
creased, improvement in other direc- 
tions has been sharp. Thus, 1940 
earnings have probably been far in 
excess of the previous year, when 
they equalled 26 cents a share. (Also 
FW, Sept. 4, ’40.) 


Bendix B 

Speculative potentialities over the 
longer term justify retention of 
shares, recently quoted at 33 (paid 
$2.50 in 1940). It was recently stated 
that company had $95 million in un- 
filled orders at the end of the third 
quarter. This compared with some 
$37 million at the beginning of 1940. 
Roughly 40 per cent of the latest fig- 
ure represented unfilled contracts di- 
rectly with the U. S. Government. 
But even at that, stated backlog does 
not fully reflect defense activity since 
many direct contracts for the supply 
of instruments, devices, and parts 
have not yet been negotiated. (Also 
FW, Nov. 27, ’40.) 


Celanese B 
Prospects for continued progress 
warrant retention of present positions 


WINTER VACATION 


our Post Office will not forward 

magazines, and if you wish your 
FINANCIAL WorRLD to come to your 
winter vacation address, it is neces- 
sary to advise the Circulation De- 
partment two weeks in advange. Give 
both present and future .addresses. 
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in shares, now around 27 (paid $1.25 
cash in 1940 plus stock). During 
1940, production and earnings of this 
fast-growing textile unit established 
new high records for all time. Ac- 
cording to company’s president, pres- 
ent indications favor further new 
peaks in 1941, “although the effect of 
government taxes is; an imponder- 
able.” Early last year, Celanese began 
production at its new Pearisburg 
(Va.) plant. This year it is antici- 
pated that additions and improve- 
ments will be made there as well as 
at the company’s plant in Cumber- 
land (Md.) (Also FW, Nov. 20, 
40.) 


Detroit Edison A 

Shares are suitable for placement 
of investment funds; approx. price, 
115 (ann. rate, $6; yield, 5.2%). 
This efficiently operated utility un- 
doubtedly topped 1939 results last 
year. This was indicated by report 
for 12 months to November 30, when 
net was shown to have totaled $8.21 
a share, compared with $7.71 in the 
like 1939 period. With automotive 
activity at a high level and with in- 
dustrial demand slated to increase 
further output and revenue gains of 
Detroit Edison should carry through 
the current year. 


Dixie-Vortex B 

Present positions in shares may be 
maintained for the long pull; approx. 
price, 9 (paid 50 cents in 1940). Re- 


CORPORATION 


EARNED PER SHARE 12 Months to November 30 


ON COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 


Pree $8.21 $7.71 


Collins & Aikman 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel DO.88 ..... 
Wilson-Jones CO. 0.25 


Van Norman Machine Tool............. 
Cudahy Packing 


Electric Power & 
Firestone Tire & Rubber..............-. 3.02 


D0.46 
2.03 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


flecting diversification of company’s 
interests during recent years, current 
sales volume is running at relatively 
good levels—despite normally slack 
influences at this time. Outlook for 
Dixie-Vortex in 1941 is aided by the 
use of sanitary paper drinking cups 
in Government training camps. Aside 
from reduced earnings, lower divi- 
dends in 1940 reflect conservation of 
working capital for use in two expan- 
sion projects in the Chicago and 
Easton (Penn.) factories. (Also 
FW, Nov. 13, ’40.) 


Firestone Tire B 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
purchase of shares, recently quoted 
at 17 (paid $1.25 in 1940). Despite 
a charge of $1.5 million (or 77 cents 
a share), which went to increase its 
reserve for exchange declines and 
other contingencies, Firestone report- 
ed net equal to $3.02 a share in the 
October fiscal year. This was the best 
result since 1937 and was accom- 
plished on a new high record for sales 
—$187.2 million. In respect to pres- 
ent conditions, company feels that it 
“has never been in a better position 
to take advantage of the upward trend 
in business.” (Also FW, June 26.) 


General Cable D+ 

Leverage potentialities warrant re- 
tention of strictly speculative holdings 
of stock, recently quoted at 6. A 
leader in its field, General Cable has 
been benefiting from the very high 
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level of wire and cable manufacturing 
activity. Ordinary commercial de- 
mand has increased sharply; in addi- 
tion, operations are understood to be 
receiving the first real impact of de- 
fense business. While estimates for 
1940 vary, it is generally agreed that 
company will report black figures on 
the common for the first time since 
1929. (Also FW, Oct. 16, ’40.) 


Hewitt Rubber B 

While essentially speculative, cur- 
rent trends warrant retention of 
shares, now around 11 on the N. Y. 
Curb (paid $1.25 in 1940). During 
1940, this manufacturer of industrial 
hose and other industrial rubber prod- 


ucts completed a plant expansion-im- . 


provement program totaling $325,- 
000. This amount was financed en- 
tirely out of earnings over the past 
two years. For nine months to Sep- 
tember 30, last, net was $199,200 (or 
$1.18 a share), compared with $184,- 
600 (or $1.10) in the like 1939 
period. Company is now in a good 
position to handle the increasing 
amount of business outlined by the 
defense program. 


Island Creek Coal C+ 

Existing holdings of stock may be 
retained as an exception to the gener- 
ally drab long term outlook for the 
coal industry; approx. price, 29 
(paid $3 in 1940). Reflecting mater- 
ial improvement in demand for bitu- 
minous coal, company recently voted 
a dividend of $1.50 a share. This 
brought aggregate disbursements for 
1940 up to the levels seen in 1932 and 
1934, and represented the highest 
total since 1931, when $4 was paid. 
Island Creek is one of the lowest cost 
producers in the country and has a 


distinctly better-than-average operat- 
ing and dividend record in this field. 
(Also FW, Aug. 7, ’40.) 


Lone Star Cement B 

Shares (now around 39) repre- 
sent one of the more strongly situated 
units in the cement group (ann. div., 
$3 ;paid 50 cents extra in 1940). With 
the industry looking toward a good 
year in 1941, this is one of the issues 
that has been experiencing con- 
sistent demand at rising prices. Lone 
Star is one of the leading cement pro- 
ducers in the U. S., and also one of 
the leading factors in Latin Amer- 
ica. While higher estimates have been 
heard, it is likely that company’s 
earnings last year approximated divi- 
dend payments. (Also FW, Apr. 
17, 


Oliver Farm Equipment Cc 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares may be retained for continued 
improvement; approx. price, 17 (de- 
clared 50 cents in 1940). ‘On Janu- 
ary 6, company will distribute a 50- 
cent dividend on this issue—the first 
ever paid. This reflects improved 
operations, together with continued 
progress toward strengthening finan- 
cial condition. Unofficial estimates 
are that 1940 earnings equalled $1.50 
a share, compared with $1.27 in 1939. 
Since exemption is around $5 a share, 
company will not pay any excess 
profits tax. 


Southern California Edison B+ 

Moderate funds may be placed in 
shares, principally for income; ap- 
prox. price, 25 (paid 40 cents extra 
in 1940; yield on reg. div. of $1.50, 
6%). Reports are that more normal 


weather conditions, 
greater industrial 
sharply accelerated this system’s 
power sales. The favorable trend is 
expected to continue into the first 
quarter of 1941. But because of 
higher taxes, officials are understood 
to be taking a conservative view of 
profits for the period. Thus it may 
be that company will show less than 
the 44 cents a share reported in the 
opening quarter of 1940. (Also FW, 
Oct. 9, ’40.) 


together with 
activity, have 


Spiegel C+ 

More attractive speculative oppor- 
tunities in the merchandising group 
are available elsewhere; recent price, 
6 (paid 60 cents in 1940). While 
sales were stimulated by holiday in- 
fluences, it is unlikely that company 
turned in a particularly good showing 
the past year. Based on recent official 
remarks, indications are that net for 
the year will be around 80 cents a 
share, compared with $1.02 in 1939. 


Timken-Detroit Axle B 

Industry position and prospects 
warrant purchase of shares as a long 
range speculation; approx. price, 30 
(paid $3.25 in 1940). As compared 
with a year ago, this leading axle 
producer has expanded plant almost 
10 per cent, increased employment 50 
per cent and boosted its payroll 100 
per cent. Nevertheless, present back- 
log is sufficient to assure another year 
of peak operations. Company at- 
tained maximum earning power in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, last, at 
$3.69 a share. But this figure will 
probably be far exceeded in the cur- 
rent fiscal twelvemonth. (Also FW, 
Sept. 18, 
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ANOTHER YEAR’ No one can face 
1S HERE 1941 with any 

feeling of com- 
placency. It is not a twelve-months 
period which will trundle along on an 
even course. In normal periods there 
is usually some justification for wish- 
ful thinking but there is no room for 
it in the paradoxical future that lies 
immediately ahead. There are dy- 
namic forces at work. 

War knocks at our outer gate. 
Will we become actively involved? 
This is a much mooted problem for 
which no answer is at hand. 

Taxes must go up. How much 
and in what form are questions also 
enveloped in uncertainty. Until this 
knowledge is in our possession it will 
be difficult to chart our course intel- 
ligently. 

Our economic cart, like a Pekin 
wagon, jostles over a corduroy road 
—up and down, up and down, and we 
wonder when it will get back to a 
smooth macadam highway. 

But there is one saving factor in 
all this befogged outlook for 1941, 
and that is that we are all aware of 
the uncertainties and possibilities we 
confront, and therefore, are fore- 
warned and this should guard us 
against excesses. 

We are also fortified with a rugged 
economic constitution which with the 
exercise of our usual sound judgment 
will materially aid us in hurdling the 
paradoxes cf the New Year. 


JUST AS 


As long as human 
MANY JAILS 


nature is what it is, 
we cannot expect any 
Utopian relief from crime despite all 
the punitive laws that are enacted and 
all the supervisory bodies the Gov- 
ernment creates for the prevention of 
deceit or dishonesty. There are as 
many places of forced confinement for 
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evil now as there were before Moses 
brought forth the tablets on which 
were inscribed the Ten Command- 
ments. Yet this does not imply that 
laws should be abandoned, but only 
that all men must still exercise the 
greatest vigilance to protect them- 
selves from being poached upon. 

We have now had the SEC as 
Uncle Sam’s special policeman to pro- 
tect the citizenry from financial trick- 
ery for several years, and still we find 
in reading the newspapers that fraud 
occurs frequently. In one week we 
are informed that a Philadelphia cheat 
in the guise of an investment coun- 
selor, got rid of $2 million of his vic- 
tims’ money, and in New York there 
was a similar case involving a social- 
ite. 

The Better Business Bureau, in 
giving an account of its activities for 
1940, also records a_ considerable 
number of fraud cases which it was 
instrumental in exposing. Paraphras- 
ing the well advertised slogan ‘“Time 
Marches On,” it is seen that crime 
also marches on, and continues to 
make work not only for the SEC but 
also for this independent agency. The 
Government supports its own crime 
detecting agency but the B. B. B. 
must finance itself. It should receive 
the continuous support of business 
organizations; then the jails can be 
kept from increasing too fast. 


ALLHANDS’ Now that the Presi- 
TOGETHER dent has appointed a 
four-man team to di- 

rect our defense program—Knudsen, 
Hillman, Knox and Stimson—and 
vested it with authority to get things 
done, we should speedily get some- 
where. These four horsemen are an- 
swerable only to the chief executive. 
Whether this arrangement will 
work more smoothly than was the 


case in the last war, when Bernard 
Baruch was the one-man power over 
industry remains to be determined. 
Yet the new arrangement is an im- 
provement over the national defense 
committee acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity. It is gratifying to note the 
vigorous call to service Knudsen 
sounded so soon after this new ar- 
rangement was announced, when he 
asked the people to recognize the 
gravity of the crisis and to take off 
their coats, roll up their sleeves, and 
give undivided attention to one thing : 
the swiftest production of the means 
of defense. 

This can be expected from the 
people. All they ask in return is that 
the political branch of the Govern- 
ment give equal service, and during 
the period of the crisis banish petty 
and disturbing wrangling. Then with 
all hands pulling together there can 
occur a unison of effort in the su- 
preme job that is ahead: defense. 


HE PROTESTS 
TOO MUCH 


There is a different 
- tone in Hitler’s 

speech now from 
what there was last summer when he 
blatantly declared that he needed no 
one to assist him in beating England. 
Then he thought he already had her 
licked and “Me Too” Duce felt so 
cocksure of it that, like a hyena, he 
licked his chops and was ready for 
the kill. 

Since then much has occurred to 
shake this sublime confidence. De- 
spite all the bombing of England 
there has been no invasion. Instead, 
the fleet eagles of the R. A. F. are 
giving Hitler’s legions blow for blow 
and Mussolini’s cohorts in Albania 
and in Africa are running backwards 
as fast as their feet will carry them. 
Now that there is no longer any doubt 
that America will back Great Britain 
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with almost everything short of actual 
war, Hitler through his authoritative 
mouthpiece hints that if we turn over 
any of the Axis ships to England the 
act will be considered a very provoca- 
tive one—meaning of course an action 
inviting a declaration of war. 

If Hitler feels he is so strong no 
such admonition would have been 
necessary. It looks as if this sten- 
torian and long-winded braggart doth 
protest too much, and when one does 
this he exposes the weakness in his 
armour. 

When we think of his implied 
threat we are reminded of the ‘“‘souse” 
who demanded that a policeman hold 
him back, or he would lick the whole 
police force. As long as he was held 
back he was safe, and so will it be the 
case with the Chaplin-mustached Ger- 
man dictator. 


OUR BLOOD 
PRESSURE 


Under normal condi- 
tions, insurance com- 
} panies never were at 
loss ior investment outlets for their 
funds. They had the cream to pick 
from and could bide their time for 
the placement of the cash payments 
which came pouring in from policy 
holders. But now the problem is how 
and where to get, on a favorable in- 
come basis, those desirable invest- 
ments to which they are legally re- 
stricted. 

The steady attrition in interest 
rates has become for them a serious 
problem. The average yield on in- 
dustrial bonds has dropped from 
about 5.30 per cent for 1929 to 
around 3.35 per cent at the present 
time. In consequence of this shrink- 
age, the annual dividends paid hold- 
ers in the mutual companies also has 


materially declined and the tendency 
on their part is to register complaints, 
but there is no help for this situation. 

Another source of income that has 
been impaired for the insurance com- 
panies is loans to policy holders. 
Such loans not only came to a con- 
siderable total, but they usually 
yielded a six per cent rate. Now, 
the banks (themselves in a similar 
position) have become keen competi- 
tors for these loans, and will make 
them on a much lower basis. Some 
banks will loan money on substantial 
policies for as little as 24% to 3 per 
cent since the surrender value is con- 
sidered gilt-edged security. 

When thrift, whatever form it as- 
sumes, is so penalized, it cannot be 
regarded as a healthy state of affairs. 
It could be regarded as very low 
blood pressure in our capital system. 


HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 
INDIVIDUALS INVEST THEIR MONEY? 


Part VIII—An Income of Over $1,100 a 
Year from an Investment of $20,000 


he investor should always keep in 

mind the fact that no portfolio, 
regardless of how soundly conceived, 
can be considered a permanent pro- 
gram. The conditions which govern 
the formulation of a certain type of 
program at a given time are certain 
to change sooner or later, and unless 
one keeps abreast of changing eco- 
nomic factors and adjusts his pro- 
gram accordingly, the ultimate re- 
sults are bound to be unsatisfactory. 
The price of investment success is 
eternal vigilance. 

But with this reservation in mind 
and notwithstanding low interest 
rates, the investor is offered a fairly 
wide choice among seasoned enter- 
prises which will provide him with a 
liberal and reasonably well secured 
income. Here is a portfolio designed 
for the investment of $20,000 which 
will provide an income of $1,133, 
equivalent to a yield of 5.5 per cent. 
The bonds and preferred stocks are 
all entitled to good investment rat- 
ings. Average earnings over a period 
of years have provided adequate cov- 
erage of interest and dividend re- 
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quirements, the companies in question 
enjoy comfortable financial positions 
and earnings prospects are favorable. 

The common stocks provide a di- 
versified representation among out- 
standing units in their respective 
fields. All have long dividend rec- 
ords and have demonstrated ability 
to earn and pay regular amounts even 
in periods of adverse business condi- 
tions. These companies are also well 
situated with respect to the provisions 


of the Excess Profits Tax law. Not 
only does this program provide an 
attractive return, but possibilities of 
some price enhancement are present. 


xk * 


Epitor’s Note: This is the eighth of a 
series of discussions concerning the solu- 
tion of the problems of investing for 
widows and retired individuals; the entire 
series will consist of 12 or more chapters, 
and will include a number of specific in- 
vestment programs involving amounts of 


from $10,000 to $200,000. 


Par Amount 


A $20,000 PORTFOLIO YIELDING 5.5% 


of Number Current Current 
of Shares Issue: Price Value Income 
2,000 Great Northern gen. 334, 1967.......... 84 $1,680 $75 
2,000 Allied Stores 4%4s, 1951................ 103 2,060 90 
2,000 Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, 1956...... 97 1,940 100 
20 shs. Amer. Water Works & Elec. $6 pfd... 99 1,980 120: 
20 “ Chesapeake & Ohio $4 pfd............. 100 2,000 80 
37 1,480 80. 
SO “ Southern Calif. Edison................. 25 1,250 95 
75 1,500 120 
40 “ Electric Storage Battery.............. a 1,240 80: 
Newberry (J. J.) 44 1,320 72 
Amer. Machine & Foundry............ 12 1,200 80: 
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ERA EXPANSION 
AHEAD—WHAT THEN? 


Aircraft, aluminum, explosives, machinery, ordnance, 
steel and shipbuilding are among industries most affected 
by expansion plans. The conclusion ofa two-part article. 


j + industries most directly af- 
fected by the rapid acceleration of 
British and American demands for 
defense materials include the steels, 
machinery and machine tools, motor 
vehicles, rail equipments, aircraft and 
airplane engines, shipbuilding, large 
and small arms and ammunition, 
chemicals (explosives and other class- 
ifications), building construction (in- 
cluding residential housing), alumi- 
num and other light metals, producers 
and fabricators of copper, lead, zinc, 
brass, bronze and other alloys, and 
manufacturers of boilers, turbines, 
electrical motors, steam and Diesel 
engines, power transmission machin- 
ery and other essential parts in ship 
construction. 


OTHERS AFFECTED 


Various other industries could also 
be mentioned, including electric power 
generation, although there is much 
disagreement between private indus- 
try and the Government as to needs 
for expansion in this field. Textiles 
have also been very importantly af- 
fected. Many units in the cotton and 
woolen textile industries, which have 
been outstanding examples of chronic 
over-capacity, have recently been 
working full time because of govern- 
ment orders. However, it is believed 
that the peak of defense buying of 
textiles has passed, and there is no 
need of added plant facilities here. 

It is not feasible to discuss the posi- 
tion of all of these “defense benefici- 
aries” in this article. It has already 
been indicated that several of these 
groups, including the rail equipments 
and textiles, have in general ample 
plant to produce the exceptional re- 
quirements of the present and prob- 
ably also of 1941-1942. Others, such 
as the wire and cable industry, are 
approaching theoretical capacity, but 
could apparently step up production 
further without acquiring new plant. 
There are’ a number of cases which 
are on the borderline. Zinc smelting 
and fabricating capacity may prove 
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inadequate if the defense program 
grows as rapidly over the next twelve 
months or more as is now indicated ; 
the same probably holds true of cop- 
per and alloy fabricators, manufactur- 
ers of marine power, and others. 

The position of companies in this 
category after the defense spending is 
curtailed will depend upon future de- 
velopments. On the other hand, some 
industries have already undertaken 
expansion on a scale which threatens 
serious headaches when the extraor- 
dinary stimuli now operating are re- 
moved. Projected expansion by the 
steel industry has thus far been rela- 
tively moderate. But, as Mr. Stet- 
tinius of the Defense Commission has 
publicly admitted, the possibilities of 
peacetime demand absorbing the 
added capacity which is being pro- 
vided seem remote in view of the fact 
that over the past ten years steel con- 
sumption averaged less than half of 
the 1940 capacity. 

The probable future excess capac- 
ity when the defense program ends 
will be most serious, according to 
present indications, in the following 
industries: aircraft and airplane en- 
gines (including plants built by com- 
panies normally engaged in manufac- 
ture of automobiles, parts, and auto- 
motive accessories), machine tools, 
aluminum, shipbuilding, explosives, 
small arms and ammunition, special- 
ized plants for manufacturing of tanks 
and other equipment, and housing in 
manufacturing areas which are cen- 
ters of the national defense boom. 
Even granting the great future poten- 
tialities of commercial aviation, the 
1942 goal of a production of 50,000 
military airplanes is vastly in excess 
of anything which can be projected 


for many years on other than a war 
basis. 

The revival of the Cramp shipyards 
in Philadelphia, which had lain dor- 
mant for many years, suggests what 
may happen after the present war is 
ended and the tonnage losses suffered 
by merchant fleets are restored. Plant 
additions by the machine tool indus- 
try since the beginning of the war 
show an average increase for this 
country of about 30 per cent in manu- 
facturing area. Up to comparatively 
recent times, this industry had suffer- 
ed for years from the results of over- 
expansion caused by World War I. 

In considering the probable ultimate 
effects of plant expansion which can 
be justified only on grounds of a great 
emergency, it is well to remember 
that the Government is buying a very 
large part of the new facilities, either 
directly or indirectly. Armor, tank 
and munitions plants, for which sev- 
eral hundred millions will be spent, 
will in most cases be operated by per- 
sonnel provided by privately owned 
corporations ; however, with few ex- 
ceptions, the Government will hold 
title to these plants both during and 
after the emergency period. The 
Government will, in all probability, 
eventually acquire title to a large part 
of the plant which is being built by or 
for private corporations under five- 
year amortization contracts. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION? 


For such of these plants as can be 
converted to other than specialized 
uses (such as munitions), this sug- 
gests a danger of increasing competi- 
tion by the Government with private 
industry when armament materials 
are no longer needed in large volume. 
The outcome will, of course, depend 
in large part upon political trends in 
the intervening years. In the mean- 
time, the construction industries are 
enjoying a boom which is in sharp 
contrast with the protracted depres- 
sion (for most heavy construction 
firms, at least) in the years which 
have passed since the early 1930s. 
The possibilities in this field are sug- 
gested by the NDAC’s estimate that 
over $1.5 billion in new production 
facilities directly attributable to the 
defense program will be undertaken 
before the end of 1941. Of this 
total, the Defense Commission esti- 
mates that plants costing over $500 
million will be paid for directly by the 
Government and that a large addi- 
tional amount will be financed by 
RFC loans. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Business activity ending year in high gear. But the stock 
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market keeps its attention diverted to other things, and 


continues to value earnings on a very conservative basis. 


IN THE face of new production records being set 
by numerous industries, the stock market ap- 
proached the year-end with little of its old-time 
holiday spirit. Trading volume has more recently 
been running above the average rate established 
in the first half of the month, but has yet to cross 
the million-share a day mark. Obviously, potential 
purchasers of stocks are being kept out of the 
market by the admitted uncertainties in the present 
situation, while those who already occupy invested 
positions are heartened by the almost certain pros- 
pect of a continued high rate of business activity 
over the coming several years and the probability 
that, despite rising taxes and other costs, most 
companies will be able to retain a significant por- 
tion of their usual earning power. 


RETAIL TRADE has just concluded the largest 
Christmas shopping season in at least a decade, 
reflecting public willingness to spend the wages 
which are rising as a result of the defense 
program. Thus, the increased activity of the cap- 
ital goods industries has already ‘spilled over" to 
the consumers’ goods fields, and many (although 
not all) of the latter should experience further 
stimulation during the year ahead. Another result 
of the armament program is that, contrary to the 
usual seasonal pattern, industrial activity in De- 
cember established a high for the year. In the 
"normal" year, activity makes its high around 
October, thereafter declining into January before 
rising again to a spring peak in April. 


ALTHOUGH, AS stated above, aggregate activity 
made its high for the year in December, actually 
there was not a great deal of expansion registered 
in that month over November levels (nor over Octo- 
ber, for that matter). But because the leading 
business index compilations are adjusted for usual 
seasonal trend, most of these statistical yardsticks 
show wider gains than really occurred. The fact 
of the matter is that many industries have been 
operating at virtual capacity for several months, 
and before any significant further gains can be 


made in actual output, productive facilities will 
have to be increased. Such expansion is now un- 
derway, and a resumption of the rise in aggregate 
production should be seen before many months of 
the new year elapse. 


BUT AS a stock market influence, the prospect of ° 
further progress in physical production is currently 
being offset by the virtual certainty that taxes will 
be further increased in 1941, that other operating 
costs also will rise, that labor will demand an in- 
creasing share of the sales dollar, and that the in- 
stitution of more drastic ''priorities'’ may seriously 
interfere with the operations (and earnings) of some 
of the non-defense businesses. Perhaps transcend- 
ing all of those factors in importance, is the fear 
that this country is headed for active participation 
(with men as well as munitions) in the war, with 
all that this implies in the matter of further regi- 
mentation of industry. Truly, the market faces an 
imposing array of problems for the new year, and 
the question now is whether or not all of the prob- 
abilities of the situation are being fully discounted 
by the low prices (compared with earnings) at which — 
stocks are selling. (In THE FINANCIAL WORLD's 
Annual Review Number—dated January 29—Mr. 
Louis Guenther will discuss in further detail the 
“paradoxes"’ which 1941 will bring.) 


UNDER THE circumstances, the investor should 
continue to adhere to a policy of conservatism. 
Because of their vulnerability to the effects of any 
appreciable increase in money rates (a develop- 
ment which may well be seen during the coming 
year), gilt-edged bonds and preferred stocks hold 
little attraction for the average individual. His 
backlog should consist of medium grade fixed in- 
come issues, with common stock holdings confined 
largely to shares which are affording good yields 
from dividends that should continue to be earned 
despite further tax increases. Speculative ‘war 
beneficiary" issues should represent only a small 
portion of his total holdings. 

—Written December 26; Richard J. Anderson. 
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EARNINGS GAINS FOR RAIL EQUIPMENTS: 
The month-to-month reports on railway equipment 
orders furnish a good indication of the trend of 
future earnings, but for an indication of recent past 
performance—prior to publication of earnings fig- 
ures—a good guide is provided by the statistics 
on new rolling stock placed in service. In the first 
eleven months of 1940, 59,473 new freight cars 
were placed in service by the country's Class | 
roads, nearly three times the 2,085 for the same 
period of 1939. Locomotive builders did not ex- 
perience as wide a gain as that, the January-No- 
vember total of 367 units comparing with 310 for 
the corresponding year-ago period. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that the 18 per cent increase in 
unit output was translated into a much larger in- 
crease in profits. Some of the companies in this 
industry will probably be able to include in their 
1940 reports some revenues from armament busi- 
ness, but because of the time required to get into 
active production of material of this type, the full 
effect thereof will not be reflected until 1941 fig- 
ures are published. 


1940 CIGARETTE CONSUMPTION A REC- 
ORD: For a third time this year, cigarette con- 
sumption in November (as measured by tax-paid 
withdrawals) declined below year-ago levels. But 
because of the increases that had been registered in 
the other months, total consumption for the January- 
November period was about 4!/, per cent ahead of 
that of the same eleven months of 1939. This ex- 
pansion in sales volume, together with somewhat 
lower leaf tobacco costs applicable to this year's 
output, are trends in the right direction for cigar- 
ette company operating profits. But because of 
increased taxes it is unlikely that the industry as a 
whole will report earnings for 1940 as large as were 
the results for 1939. It is this prospect that ex- 
plains the market weakness in the shares of the 
leading companies in recent weeks. Although some 
of the companies may find it advisable to reduce 
the rate of dividend payments in the new year, 
their characteristically strong financial positions 
should enable them to continue to pay out the 
great bulk of their earnings to stockholders. 


ZINC SHORTAGE: Although zinc is not as criti- 
cal a commodity for defense purposes as copper 
and some other metals, there has been considerable 
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furor over a possible zinc shortage. And not with- 
out reason. Producers’ stocks of slab zinc at the 
end of November amounted to only 1!7,936 tons, 
against 76,208 tons at the end of April. And the 
November figure represented less than a third of 
the shipments for that month, whereas stocks at 
the end of April were equal to more than a month 
and a half's supplies at the current rate of deliv- 
eries. The Bureau of Mines has just. completed a 
survey of consumers’ stocks which offers consider- 
able reassurance. At the end of October, 226 
users of the metal reported holding 92,117 tons, 
including tonnage in transit and in bonded ware- 
houses. Comparable figures are available for 178 
of these enterprises for the previous three months; 
stocks held by this group declined only from 99,197 
tons to 89,452 tons from July 31 to October 31. 
While consumers’ supplies can hardly be regarded 
as excessive, they appear comfortable and any 
shortages currently existing thus appear to result 
primarily from maldistribution of existing supplies. 
The chief uses for zinc are in galvanizing, brass 
making, die casting and fabrication of sheet zinc. 


ILLUSORY REDUCTIONS IN PRIOR 
CHARGES: So far as being of any immediate 
benefit to common stockholders is concerned, re- 
ductions in fixed charges effected in recent railroad 
reorganizations are frequently more illusory than 
real. Recapitalizations in this field almost invaria- 
bly reduce the amount of fixed interest charges 
which must be met before any earnings accrue to 
the shareholders, but the recent tendency of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been to in- 
sist that sinking fund provisions also be set up to 
reduce funded debt, and requirements thereof must 
also be set aside before any equity in the earnings 
belongs to the stock. In addition, recapitalization 
plans may also provide for other charges’ to be 
made, the size’ of which will depend upon the 
amount of earnings shown. Ail in all, the trend has 
been to move the common stock further and further 
away from any immediate earnings. In view of 
these influences, junior bonds of receivership roads 
which appear slated for exchange into new stock 
seem to have but limited possibilities for market 
appreciation. (Details on page 5.) 


SHOE OUTPUT OFF: In the first eleven months 
of the year the shoe industry turned out about 
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seven per cent fewer pairs than in the year-ago 
period, with estimated November production down 
6.6 per cent. It is obvious that whatever military 
business has so far been received, has not been 
sufficient to offset lower demand in other direc- 
tions. But the early months of 1941 should see 
more favorable comparisons, one reason being the 
relatively low 1940 base with which comparisons 
will be made. And, of course, the armament pro- 
gram will call for numerous articles manufactured 
of leather, of which the most important is shoes. 
Indications are that the indicated decline in 1940 
sales was not sufficient to cut seriously into aggre- 
gate earnings for the industry, and the better en- 
trenched units should have no difficulty in showing 
earnings in excess of prevailing dividend rates. 


BETTER CREDIT COMPANY RESULTS: The 
leading installment finance companies appear to 
have turned the corner, earningswise, and 1940 
dividends were doubtless covered by a better mar- 
gin than was shown in 1939. Although other lines 
of business also account for a substantial propor- 
tion of activities, the automobile field continues to 
be the largest single source of revenues. Thus it 
is significant that automobile financing in October 
showed a 70 per cent increase over that of the 
same 1939 month, getting the credit companies off 
to a good start in the final quarter of the year. 
While it is too early to predict what the full year 
1941 will bring, indications are that at least the 
first half of the year will register material improve- 
ment over the January-June period of 1940. 


ADDITIONS TO RECOMMENDATIONS: At 
a price of around 101, Firestone Tire & Rubber 6 
per cent preferred affords a yield of about 5.95 
per cent, a very liberal return for an issue of this 
grade. Although the company failed to earn full 
preferred dividend requirements twice in recent 
years (1930 and 1933), its record is much better 
than the average for the industry, and normally the 
dividend on the senior issue is covered several times 
over. For the year ended last October 31, earnings 
amounted to $18.57 per share of preferred, as 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Commercial Credit 
4/,% cum. pfd..... 104 110’ 4.1% 


against $14.43 in the previous twelve months. Call 
price is 105. The issue is being added to the group 
of preferreds for income. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) is currently selling at about 
33; prior to this year, this is the lowest price at 
which the stock has been available since 1933. 
Estimates are that 1940 earnings, when published, 
will amount to more than $4 a share—which, except 
for 1937, would constitute the best showing since 
1929. The company has an indicated excess profits 
tax exemption of about $4.26 per share. Although 
the issue year in and year out can be expected to 
pay a dividend (since 1928, smallest full-year pay- 
ment has been $1.25 a share) it appears to belong 
more properly in the business cycle group than 
among the strictly income stocks. 


NEWS FACTORS: 

POSITIVE: 

Defense Commission—Authority increased. 

Retail Trade—Physical volume tops 1929 totals. 
NEUTRAL: 

Capital Markets—SEC points to adoption of com- 
petitive bidding rule for new utility securities. 
British Aid—Ultimate approval of arms “lease” 
plan indicated. 

NEGATIVE: 

Auto Industry—Defense needs may cut output. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 6 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 10! 4.957, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003 98 4.59 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 96 5.21 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 94 4.79 102!/2 


FOR PROFIT: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52. 107 3.73 106 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. '52 98 4.59 102!/2 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56...... 78 6.41 105 
United Drug. deb. 5s, ‘53...... 88 5.68 104 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 79 5.06 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 99 6.06% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 100 4.00 107!/2 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war.) 44 5.11 48\/, 
*Firestone Tire 6% cum........ 101 5.94 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 99 4.54 107 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.. 85 4.71 Not 


* Added this week. 
FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 76 6.58 100 
Chic. Pneumatic T. $3 cum. conv.. 42 7.14 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 63 5.54 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 105 6.67 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 52% cum. 98 5.61 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


R “Yor 
STOCKS Price Div. Yield 19381940" 
Adams-Millis ........... 23 $1.00 43% $3.54 b$1.56 
Am. Machine & Fdry.... 12 0.80 6.6 0.95 b0.64 
Best & Company ....... 30 5.7 £3.42 b1.29 
Borden Company ....... 19 «61.40 7.3 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.5 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 42 3.25 7.7 3.49 $3.45 
Corn Products ............ 43 3.00 7.1 3.32 1.89 


First National Stores.... 40 250 62 3.34  bI.57 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more re- 
stricted than in the selection of the “Business Cycle” group. 


—Earnings—— 
STOCKS Price, Dive “Yield 
Kresge (S. S.).......... 26 $1.35 5.4% $1.90 .... 
Louisville Gas & E."A".. 18 1.50 8.3 2.33 y$2.51 
Melville Shoe .......... 31 92.25 7.3 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ......... 37. 3.00 8.1 3.60 y2.74 
Standard Brands ........ 6 §050 8.3 0.51 0.48 
Underwood Elliott ....... 33 2.25 68 2.53 1.88 
Union Pacific R.R........ 75 6.00 8.0 6.74 2.46 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. §—Including extras. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—I2 months ended January 31, 1940. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. s—l0 months ended October 31. 


y—I!2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


1940 —Earnings—— 
sTocKs 
Allis-Chaimers ........... 36 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Brake Shoe...... 37 2.10 2.39 ¢2.13 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 29 ...  hD3.40 bD0.32 


American Cyanamid "B"... 36 $0.60 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 32 1.50 1.54 2.18 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 85 5.00 5.75 c9.72 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 28 2.20 4.09 c1.88 
Commercial Solvents ...... 10 0.25 0.61 0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 26 0.50 2.80 b2.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 36 ass 0.79 r5.92 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 39 2.00 2.76 b2.91 
General Amer. Transport.. 55 3.00 3.11 3.24 
Glidden Company ....... 13 1.00 ki.70 60.47 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested the subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


1940 ——Earnings—— 
Kennecott Copper ....... 35 $2.75 $3.14 ¢b$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ........ 28 D0.54 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 26 1.50 1.12 1.36 
May Dept. Stores......... 51 3.00 23.58 
McCrory Stores ......... 15 1.25 1.95 0.82 
National Acme .......... 22 1.00 1.16 c4.18 
New York Air Brake....... ag 3.00 2.89 5.11 
Paraffine Companies ..... 34 2.25 93.40 a0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 21 1.50 2.43 cl.73 
*Standard Oil (N. J.).... 33 1.75 3.27 wn 
Thompson Products ....... 32 1.75 3.90 5.09 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 49 3.50 3.07 c2.87 


t—Before depletion. t—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. 
c—Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1939. r—l2 months ended October 31. y—1!2 months ended June 30. z—Fiscal year ended January 


13, 1940. **—Added this week. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


EIGHT consecutive declining sessions came to an end 
on the day before Christmas, with moderate gains 
throughout the list on slightly improved volume. That 
was about the best the market could do by way of con- 
tributing to the holiday season. Looking back to 1939, 
the comparable trading day in that year was very much 
the same. Volume ran at a roughly similar rate and 
fractional gains were the general rule. Of course, the 
biggest difference then, as compared with the present, 
was the general level of the market. On December 23, 
1939, the familiar industrial average stood at 149.85; 
on December 24, 1940, it closed at 128.89. 


COMMENTATORS are calling attention to the fact 
that there is usually a moderate rise in stock prices be- 


tween Christmas and the turn of the year. According 
to one compilation, says The New York Times, prices 
have risen in thirty-nine of the last forty-two years. In 
the last ten years, as a matter of fact, the only excep- 
tions were in 1930 and 1937. Last year, quotations put 
on a show of buoyancy during the holiday week and 
moved to 152.80 on January 3. As things turned out, 
that was the high for 1940. 


VIEWING current factors, it is not hard to picture at 
least a temporarily rising market from this point. There 
is the increase in business volumes outlined for 1940, 
together with the continued low rates at which stock 
prices have been capitalizing earnings. Moreover, tech- 
nical considerations seem to favor an advance. Another 
notable factor to look forward to is cessation of sell- 
ing to establish tax losses. And finally, there is the 
psychology of a new year to contend with. “Hope springs 


eternal,” is still a concept to reckon with in the stock 
market. 


BOWING to the exhortations of business, the press, 
legislators and the public at large, the President has sup- 
plemented the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
with a new body to centralize responsibility for pro- 
duction. Action came slightly more than a week after 
“Big Bill” Knudsen told the National Association of 
Manufacturers that the preparedness plan was lagging 
badly. The change? Creation of a four-man council, to 
be known as the Office for Production Management for 
Defense, under the apparent directorship of Mr. Knud- 
sen. 


GENERAL opinion is that this is a constructive move. 
It is being pointed out that, unlike the old War In- 
dustries Board, Mr. Roosevelt has not vested complete 
responsibility in one person; he still remains the ulti- 
mate authority. But there are few critics who will deny 
that the latest arrangement is a distinct improvement 
over the immediately preceding one. The OPMD now 
moves toward its great test—-untying the knots that are 
snagging defense production. If it fails, there is good 
reason to believe that the Chief Executive will institute 
further changes. 


IT SEEMS that every year has a market freak or two 
to look back upon. For 1940, this column picks out the. 
day in December when all three of the popular aver- 
ages—the industrials, rails and utilities—were unchanged 
at the end of the first hour as compared with the close 
of the previous day.—Written, December 26. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1940 


Stock: 
International Tel. & Tel 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Standard Oil N. J 

General Electric 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San.. 
International Nickel 

Radio Corp. of America 
General Motors 


JANUARY 1, 1941 


Stock: 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Consolidated Oil 
North American Co 
N. Y. Central R.R 
Standard Oil California 
Woolworth (F. W.)......... 
Pennsylvania R.R. 
Anaconda Copper 
United Gas Improvement.... 
Columbia Gas & Electric 


Finfote 
4 
| 
Shares -——Price—~ Net Shares -——Price—~ Net 
Traded Open Last Change Traded Open Last Change 
ome 600 +} 
4 
62,600 33% 334 +% 42,400 165% 16% — % 
900 900 I 
56,900 6% 65% +% 35,800 313% WR —%K 
51,100 23% 22% —1% 35,700 22% 2% —% be 
49,200 5 4y, 34,400 26% 263% 
48,700 497% 48% —1 34300 9% 
Consolidated Edison ........ 48,200 21% 21% —% 34,100 4% 4y, 
19 


Textile Topics 


“Made in America Chamoisette”’ 
will soon be introduced by Julius 
Kayser & Company for the first time 
in a new line of women’s gloves—this 
fabric, which imitates chamois or 
mountain antelope skin, has formerly 
been obtainable only from France. 
. . . Interchemical is making progress 
on its process for the application of 
pigment colors in textile printing— 
three years of research have been 
necessary to find a proper method. 
. . . Still another use for the spun 
glass material of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas will be as the backing for 
various artificial coverings — impor- 
tant among these are linoleum, oil 
cloth, imitation leather and bookbind- 
ing. . . . More will soon be heard of 
the Sorblex Foundation which has 
been organized to license manufac- 
turers to use the “Sorblex” process 
which makes textiles absorbent and 
helps to keep them from becoming 
“soaking wet’—licensees already in- 
clude towel, underwear, sweater and 
hosiery mills. . . . To free America 
from its dependence on Belgian and 
Russian flax, Bibb Manufacturing 
has made an intensive study and de- 
veloped a new cotton yarn which 
could be utilized as a substitute—flax 
has formerly been important in mak- 
ing parachute harnesses, safety belts 


A market prophet who defined 
the prospects for 1941 as 
“drab” was asked to qualify his 
forecast — he did: “olive drab.” 


and bomb slings, but experiments 
show that the new “Bibb Cotton” will 
do just as well. . . . Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America turns patriotic and 
registers ““Celamerica” as the trade- 
name for the various fabrics it manu- 


factures — possible “Don’t 


Celainerica Short.” 


slogan : 


Synthetics 


What is called “the first non-jell- 
ing, ready-mixed paint,” which util- 
izes lead leaf paste, has been patented 
by duPont-—the claim is that the new 
paint is at least three times as resis- 
tant to acids and alkalis “as the best 
compositions in commercial use at the 
present time.” . . . The “barnyard 
odor” sometimes apparent in milk and 
cream has been eliminated by a new 
simple-enzyme process developed by 
Armour & Company—only one pound 


Now it’seasy.. 


Keep your personal affairs - 


in order— 
KNOW WHERE YOU 
STAND—FINANCIALLY 


For those who appreciate the advan- 
tages of keeping an up-to-date record 
of personal affairs, stocks bought and 
sold, bonds, income from all sources, 
income deductions for tax purposes, 
etc., etc., “My Finances” with its ruled 
forms for each purpose and its handy 
index tabs has been specially devised. 


Size 6% x 9 inches. 
75 rules forms, in limp Keratol Loose- 
leaf Binder—$4.25, postpaid. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK 


of enzyme is required to clarify 70,000 
pounds of milk or cream and the 
treatment in no way changes the taste 
or quality of the resulting dairy prod- 
ucts. ... How mineral oil soap can be 
utilized to prevent the sticking of 
valves and piston rings in gasoline or 
Diesel engines is covered in a new 
patent assigned to Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia—a small amount of soap 
“washes away” the gums or varnishes 
which usually collect in internal com- 
bustion motors. . . . ““Prolon” is a new 
name that some day may become as 
well known as rayon and nylon, ac- 
cording to Atlantic Research Asso- 
ciates—this is the generic term which 
has been adopted for “casein wool” 
or any synthetic fiber made from milk. 
... “Oak metal,” a sort of steel made 
from the wood of the oak tree, may 
prove to be a new synthetic material 
for the metal working industries—the 
U. S. Forestry Products Laboratory 
has developed a process whereby oak, 
soaked in a concentrated water solu- 
tion of urea for a week, can be molded 
into shapes, and two pieces can even 
be welded together. 


Vehicular Variety 


General Motors will get down to 
“pay dirt” in its annual appeal for ad- 
vice in preparing the designs for 1942 
commercial cars—for the first time a 
questionnaire is being sent direct to 
truck drivers. . . . Two nine-passen- 
ger limousine models are being added 
to the “Dodge” line of Chrysler Cor- 
poration for 1941—while styled to 
serve as “buses” between suburban 
airports and city terminals, they can 
nonetheless be used for a variety of 
purposes including large families. . . 
American Bantam Car will soon start 
on its initial order for 3,000 midget 
scouts cars for the U. S. Army—it is 
understood that Continental Motors 
will assist in making the motors, 
while Edward G. Budd will have a 
part in stamping out the body parts. 
...A “mechanical pelican” is the de- 
seription for the newest fork-type 
hoist truck of Mercury Manufactur- 
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ing —the “jaws” of the truck are 
capable of “biting” and carrying 
around up to 4,000 pounds of plate or 
sheet metal. . . . Most unusual in de- 
vices perfected to aid the lame and 
crippled is the new motorized wheel- 
chair of H. P. Smith Company—a 
built-in electric motor supplies the 
power, while the controls are fitted 
into the arms of the chair. 


Publishing Patter 


With a view to opening a new mar- 
ket for advertising the merchandise 
of U. S. A. in South America, Time, 
Inc., is said to be considering sev- 
eral moves—most likely at the mo- 
ment is a Spanish edition of Life 
magazine. . . . Dads and papas will 
soon have their own publication in 
the new Fathers’ Magazine which 
will be sponsored by Howard D. 
Stewart Company—present plans call 
for a pocket-sized edition without ad- 
vertising to sell at 25 cents per copy. 
... Next in air-conditioning journals 
will be the bi-monthly, Heating, Cool- 
ing & Piping—published by Maclean 
Publishing, it will be directed solely 
to users of air-conditioning, heating 
and piping systems. ... A survey of 
aviation for the youth of the country 
has been brought out by Robert M. 
McBride Compar.y under the title, 
Young America’s Aviation Annual— 
the volume is the work of Frederick 
P. Graham, who is also aviation edi- 
tor of the New York Times... . Ski, 
the new magazine of winter sports, 
will soon go national with a coast-to- 
coast newspaper advertising campaign 
—the publisher is Ski National Mag- 
azine of Winter Sports. 


Christenings 


A new light-weight garden hose, 
50 feet of which can be handled by a 
child with ease, will be offered by 
B. F. Goodrich Company under the 
“Junior Garden Club” brand. . . . The 
vibration-free, cycle-washing machine 
of Westinghouse Electric will be 
known as the “Laundromat.”. . . An 
improvement in fluorescent lamp 
starters is being introduced by Hy- 
grade Sylvania as the “Mirastat” and 
will be available in three sizes to cure 
the “sputtering” in all types of this 
light... . A new self-contained port- 
able unit for pulpits and speakers’ 
platforms has been designated as the 
“Rostrum” by Erwood Sound Equip- 
ment because it includes a_ built-in 
microphone and reading lamp for ser- 
mons and speeches, 
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Odds & Ends 


The plans for a new bi-motored 
plane which possesses great speed 
and lift and gives the crew a wider 
angle of vision have been acquired by 
Curtiss-Wright—a novel arrange- 
ment of the engine nacelles and fuse- 
lage eliminates the drag which is 
apparent in older style planes... . 
An improvement in optical movie 
cameras is the new ophthalmograph 
of American Optical—the device au- 
tomatically photographs the action of 
the eyes when reading and registers 
the number of words read per min- 
ute. . . . The efforts of retail mer- 
chants to share in the annual holiday 
spending spree have produced some 
strange reasons why gifts should be 
bought — one extreme is the station- 
er who suggested a pencil sharpener 
for her eyebrow pencil, and a supply 
of “Art Gum” erasers as a dry clean- 
er for his collars and cuffs. 


Continued from page 4 


less be futile to speculate concerning 
the ultimate cost of the plan to the 
American taxpayer. Those who like 
to think of themselves as “realists” 
say that it is silly to anticipate any re- 
payment and characterize the plan as 
nothing but a disguise for gifts to 
Britain on a vast scale. Those more 
optimistically inclined point out that 
repayment “in kind” does not neces- 
sarily mean the return of ships, air- 
planes, tanks and other military 
equipment which would be of doubt- 
ful value when the war is ended. 
Payment might be made in valuable 
peacetime goods, including raw ma- 
terials such as tin and rubber, which 
we must import, and which the Brit- 
ish Empire controls in large quanti- 
ties. 

Such considerations, however, are 
so remote as to render doubtful the 
advisability of devoting much space 
to discussing the pros and cons. One 
further observation on this score will 
suffice: dollar signs may be “silly” in 
the sense that Great Britain needs not 
our dollars but our goods, i.e. the pro- 


duction of American factories ; never- | 


theless, they afford the only practical 
measure of the debts which will be 
contracted if and when this vast sup- 
ply program is undertaken. Furthtr- 
more, the dollar accounting will ‘be 


21 West Street 


To Investors With 
$100,000 or More 


NVESTMENT guidance is a 
today. Charting your 
own course subjects your capi- 
tal to unnecessary risks. This is 
not a reflection on your own 
judgment—it is simply that you 
cannot maintain the costly facil- 
ities essential to gather, analyze 
and correlate all the facts. 


@ We have an unusually at- 
tractive proposal for investors 
whose portfolios have a mini- 
mum value of $100,000. We will 
be glad to discuss its applica- 
tion to your holdings. 


@ We invite you to submit your 
list for confidential preliminary 
study. You incur no obligation. 
Please indicate the original cost 
of each item, when bought, and 
the objectives for which the 
portfolio has been established. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
New York, N. Y. 


The Boy Scouts of Today 
Are the Leaders of Tomorrow 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE NEEDED 
TO CARRY ON THE WORK 


v 


1941 Maintenance Fund Campaign 
of the 
BOY SCOUT FOUNDATION OF 
GREATER NEW YORK 
120 West 42nd Street, 


New York City 
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sufficiently real in measuring the fur- 
ther increase in the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s debt which will be entailed, 
and in determining the American tax- 
payer’s ultimate burden of repayment 
in the event that England does not 
finally balance the accounts by pay- 
ment in kind or otherwise. 

The various implications of the. 
plans, as an impetus to an industrial 
boom, inflation, or wartime regimen- 
tation, represent largely a further de- 
gree of emphasis upon existing trends, 
rather than the appearance of any- 
thing radically new, other than a def- 
inite departure from the spirit if not 
the letter of the Johnson and Neutral- 
ity Acts. Whether or not there will 
be any great change in the character 

; of the markets as a net result is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. On one side, it may 
be argued that the presumptive fur- 
ther stimulation of American indus- 
try will provide the fillip which is 
needed to shake the stock market out 
of its lethargy. This contention will 
be countered by the assertion that any 
potential gains in industrial volume 
will be counterbalanced by the inevi- 
table concomitant of a closer approach 
to a full war economy, if not to par- 
ticipation in the war in the military 
sphere. 

Which influence will predominate 
is anyone’s guess, but our experience 
% thus far suggests that the markets will 
: take the conservative view. That is, 

financial interests will be more in- 
clined to emphasize the adverse impli- 
cations of wartime regimentation and 
taxation (or their equivalents) than 
the prospects for a boom, or at least 
a further gain in the rate of activity of 
those American industries which 
5 stand to gain, rather than lose, from 
increasing concentration upon the 
building of a formidable military ma- 
chine for national defense, or for use 
against the Axis powers. 


rends in the holiday week mar- 

ket were not clearly defined. The 
volume of transactions continued at a 
relatively low level, with the greatest 
activity in the more speculative divi- 
sions of the list. A few specialties 
were strong, but bonds which had en- 
joyed sharp recoveries in previous 
sessions—including Paramount Pic- 
tures convertibles and International 
Tel. & Tel. debentures—relinquished 
part of their gains. 


GULF COAST BONDS 


On December 16, the Court author- 
ized the trustee of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad to pay semi-annual in- 
terest on the first mortgage and in- 
come bonds of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway. This rep- 
resents the second disbursement made 
on these obligations this year and a 
continuation of the series of payments 
against defaulted coupons made by 
the trustees since 1936. The most 
recent disbursement covers the inter- 
est due April 1, 1936, on the first 
mortgage bonds as well as the April 
1, 1939, interest on the income bonds. 

A number of factors combine to 
warrant a constructive attitude on the 
obligations of this road. Indicated 
treatment under the MOP reorgan- 
ization plan is satisfactory and even 
if the latter road remains in the courts 
for some further time, additional pay- 
ments on the Gulf Coast bonds from 
time to time are indicated. Around 
prevailing quotations of 38 for the 
series “A” bonds, 31 for the series 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ame the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Date 
Issue Offering Underwriters Due 
Electric Auto-Lite Co............ $8,000,000 deb. 214s, 1950........ Lehman Bros.; Smith 
| Dec. 27 
& $15,000,000 314s, 1955............ Mellon Securities, et. 
Jan. 6 
Mont Dakota Utilities ....... $2.500.000 ser. 2%s, 1942-1949.... Blyth & Co.; Merrill 
$7,000,000 Ist 3%s, 1961......... Lynch, E. A. Pierce 
& Cassatt, et. al...... Jan. 6 
Kaufmann Department Stores... 33,530 shs. $5 cum. cv. pfd..... A. G. Becker; Merrill 
Lynch, E, A. Pierce 
concur Jan. 6 
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“B” and “C” and 35 for the income 
bonds, new commitments may be con- 
sidered by those who are interested 
in this type of speculative medium, 
and present positions should be main- 
tained. 


NICKEL PLATE 6 PER CENT NOTES 


Despite official denials, the rumor 
has persisted that the Nickel Plate 
management is studying plans involv- 
ing a possible call of the road’s col- 
lateral 4s, 1946. The motivation for 
this thought is the October 1, 1941, 
maturity of the 6 per cent notes. 

Speculation on ways and means of 
handling this problem is natural for 
two reasons. In the first place, the 
latest extension plan represents the 
fourth time that the management has 
been faced with the “note maturity” 
and each time the principal amount 
has been whittled down and the re- 
maining bonds extended. Secondly, 
the response of noteholders to the 
most recent offer has been disappoint- 
ing. As of a recent date, only $2.4 
million of the $12.7 million outstand- 
ing (with the exception of the $3.6 
million held by the C & O) had been 
deposited in agreement with the 20 
per cent cash-80 per cent debenture 
offer. In an effort to secure more | 
assents, the offer has been kept open 
until February 28, 1941. As on pre- 
vious occasions, the investment fra- 
ternity is looking around for alterna- 
tive plans the management could re- 
sort to if the extension offer fails. At 
this time, the collateral 4s, 1946, ap- 
pear to hold promise since a call on 
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this issue would release ample col- 
lateral for an RFC loan to handle the 
unassented notes. 

Although the notes around 91 have 
slid off -somewhat from the highs of 
the year, continued retention appears 
warranted. Increased maintenance 
and taxes will have a restrictive effect 
upon earnings but service on the 6 
per cent notes does not appear to be 
endangered and if operations continue 
at their current high levels, the Octo- 
ber 1 maturity should be handled 
without serious difficulty. 


CUDAHY PACKING 3%s 


Cudahy Packing 334s, 1955, re- 
cently advanced to a new 1940 high 
at 102. This is the level at which the 
bonds are callable (100 for sinking 
fund). The Cudahy 334s have been 
among the few industrial bonds of 
good investment grade, bearing cou- 
pons of more than 3% per cent which 
have been available in the market for 
less than call prices. The 1940 low 
was 93. The relatively high yield 
was attributable to the company’s 
poor showing in the years 1937-1939, 
with deficits reported for the 1937 
and 1938 fiscal years. The report for 
the 1940 fiscal year, recently issued, 
showed net income more than double 
that of 1939, with fixed charges cov- 
ered about three times. The previous 


slump was the result of a number of 


special factors which reduced opera- 


Dated December 15, 1940 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


December 27, 1940. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
"construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
$8,000,000 
21%4% Debentures due 1950 


Due December 15, 1950 


Price 10112% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which the offering of the above mentioned 
security is lawful from such of the Several Underwniters and Selected Dealers as are 
registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


tions considerably below the average 
of preceding years. The 1940 report 
indicates that Cudahy has been suc- 
cessful in reattaining its normal earn- 
ing power. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 

Iss Amount Date 
Ak- Sar- of the 
Knights of) 4% Douglas St. 

revenue bonds dated 1938. $150,000 Jan. 1,’41 
Akron & Barberton Belt RR. 

Co. 51,000 Jan. 15,’41 
Appalachian Electric Power 

Co, Ist 4s, 1963 & 4%s, 


Arkansas Western Gas Co. lst 

Atlanta Water & El. Power 

Catholic Bishop of Chicago 

series D 4s, 1956........ Entire Jan. 18,41 


City Water Co. of Ts 
5s, 1954 & lst C 5s, 


Entire Jan. 11,’41 
Cliffs Iron Co. lst 
. tr. 3%s, 1951. Entire Dec. 12,’40 
Co. 
(Wis.) Ist A 4s, 1966 Entire Jan. 20,’41 


of) extl. "Sis, 
781,900 Jan. 15,’41 

gen. (closed) 4%s 1957.. Entire Jan. 15,41 

oa Stadium Co. ax tr. 
10,000 Jan. 1,’41 
Balson EL Tll. Co. of Boston 


Entire Jan. 10,’41 
First Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Montgomery 1%s, 1942 . Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Flint Capitol Bldg. 
Mich.) extd. Ist 6s, 
25,000 Jan. 1,’41 
pane Power Co. Ist serial 
Greenfield Gas Light Co. lst 
A 4%s & B 4%s, 1945. Entire Feb. 1,41 
Hawaii (Seeley of) pub. 
impr. 4%s 1950 ........ Entire Jan. 6,’41 


Hines Lumber Co. 

Ist & coll. tr. A & B 6s, 

Howard & Smith, Inc., Ist 

Entire Dec. 16,’41 
Illinois Midwest Joint Stock 

Land Bank of Edwardsville, 

Til. coup. & regis. 1%s, 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 


$100,000 Jan. 15,’41 


B 102,000 Jan. 1,’4i 
Island Water Co. Ist & 
Entire Feb. 1,’41 
Jackson Co. Ast 5s, 
44,000 Dec. 31,’40 


Avenue Co. Ist 


ser 25,000 Jan. 15,41 
Macshall. Wells Bldgs. Corp. 
extd. Ist 6%s, 1947...... Entire Feb. 1,41 


Morris Plan Corp. of Ameri- 
ca coll. notes, oo 1929, 


dated January 1 ......... Entire Jan. 1,’41 
a Dairy Products Corp. 
Entire Jan. 6,'41 
Oak Bark Villa (oe Park, 
Th.) Ist 8-58, 1943...... Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Pacific States Box & Basket 
Co. Ist (closed) 64s, 1948 11,000 Jan. 1,’41 
Panhandle Producing & Re- 
fining Co. notes dated 1938 15,000 Jan. 1,’41 
Water Co. Ist 5%s, 
Entire Jan. 21,41 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 6s, 1948 Entire Feb. 1,’41 


Railway & Light Securities 
Co. conv. coll. tr. 4%s, 
Entire Jan. 11,’41 
San Antonio Joint Stock Land 
Bank coup. & regis. 1%s, 
Entire Jan. 1,°41 


Slattery Co., Inc. (Shreve- 
rt, La.) 


port, Ist r. e. & Ishid. 

45,000 Jan. 1,’41 
Southern Ice & =e Co. 

ist comm. G6, 387,500 Feb. 1,’41 
Toledo, Angola * Western 

Ry. Ca. Entire Jan. 
Tri-County Telephone Co. Ist 

Entire Jan. 6,’41 
Co. (Del.) 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 4s 


With plans for refinancing several 
other actively traded convertible 
bonds of large industrial corporations 
currently under way, rumors of a re- 
funding of Allis-Chalmers convertible 
debenture 4s, 1952, have recently 
been heard. There has been no offi- 
cial confirmation of any steps toward 
retirement of this issue, but the com- 
pany’s credit standing is such that the 
obligation could doubtless be refi- 
nanced at a rate considerably below 4 
per cent in this market. Although 
the stock is closer to its 1940 high 
than many other industrial issues, it 
is still quoted for less than half of the 
current conversion price of $80 a 
share. Consequently, its market 
price has been little affected, during 
the past year or more, by the stock 
option. Current quotations are about 
a point above the call price of 105% 
which prevails untii next Septem- 
ber 1, 1941. 


MORE ELECTRIC STEEL 


ver the past year, construction 
O of new electric steel-making 
furnaces has raised the nation’s an- 
nual capacity for producing special 
steels by 50 per cent. 
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Opon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on letterhead. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


Literature and travel information 
about an all-expense Tucson (Ari- 
zona) Tour. Includes inviting inns, 
fine hotels—dude ranching at its 
best. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A little book telling how he can 
make a toy motor that will run. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air con- 
ditioning—how it affects the health, 
comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and pres- 
ent home owners who plan to mod- 
ernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values; guaranteed protection. A 
valuable booklet for anyone owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or 
build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifi- 
cations unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating 
original signed etchings and litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American 
artists, priced at only $5 each. Also 
included are 125 illustrations and 
exciting biographical data. 
COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 

This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 
home owners only. 
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NAM NOTES WOMEN’S 
ROLE IN DEFENSE 


natural moulders 
of public opinion”—are not 
being neglected by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in their at- 
tempts to prepare America for de- 
fense. This week, simultaneously 
with launching of its 1941 program 
for women’s study clubs, the 
Women’s Division begins its first 
major educational effort. It will be 
an intensive campaign to answer the 
question, “What can women do about 
defense 

In reply to thousands of inquiries 
from women’s clubs and national or- 
ganizations, the Association offers a 
voluminous, graphically illustrated 
book entitled, “Primer for Ameri- 
cans.” According to Lucy T. Milligan, 
head of the NAM’s Women’s Divi- 
sion, this work is an “outgrowth of 
both thirst for sound information on 
the part of women and the genuine 
need for directive thinking about the 
increasingly important role of women 
in national affairs.” 


EASY ON THE GAS 


he most economical speed to 

drive a car is 25 miles per hour. 
This was determined after exhaustive 
tests conducted by Pontiac at the 
General Motors’ Proving Ground. 


Continued from page 9 


the open end trust is likely in final 
analysis to represent pretty much of 
a cross section of the general market. 
This is because not too much of the 
capital must be in any one stock and 
all must be in fairly readily saleable 
securities. As a consequence of the 
redemption feature most of the stocks 
of these operi end companies naturally 
sell at about asset value whereas most 
of the common stocks of closed end 
companies are still selling for not 
more than 65 per cent of asset value. 
The closed end companies point out, 
however, that a buyer today can get 
such a closed end company stock for 
about 35 per cent less than asset 
value, whereas because of the loading 
charge he must pay even in excess of 


asset value, if he buys a stock of an 
open end company—and that the gen- 
eral underlying securities in the port- 
folio are usually about the same in 
both cases. ; 
Thus it might be said that in the 
case of the common stocks of closed 
end companies a substantial margin 
of safety is obtained. Should the day 
arrive when the market value of the 
stock has risen to approximately its 
asset value, the stockholder who is 
buying now will get as appreciation 
the difference between cost and asset 
value at time of purchase, or say 
a 50 per cent profit, as against a 5 
per cent to 7 per cent comparative 
loss in the other case represented by 
the loading charge. Another feature 
of the Investment Company of the 
Massachusetts Trust type (not all 
are of this type) is that the stockhold- 
er has not had a vote in the ordinary 
sense. The management has usually 
been a continuing self-perpetuating 
body. These open end trusts repre- 
sent in the aggregate, a substantial 
part of all investment company capital. 


“DIVERSIFIED” TYPE 


Now as to the “diversified” type of 
closed end management companies. 
This type represents to me the middle 
of the road vehicle for investment use 
by the great mass of small investors 
who desire something better than 
bank interest on their savings—who 
desire to participate generally in the 
course of the country’s progress as 
measured by Stock Exchange prices 
—but who wish to be exceedingly 
temperate in their action. Past ex- 
perience indicates that they will fare 
with respect to their investment 
about as well and probably a little bet- 
ter than the general market average. 
That statement assumes they own a 
non-leverage common stock of an in- 
vestment company. If it is a leverage 
stock they should fare better or worse 
than the general market depending on 
whether the market is rising or falling 
and on the degree of leverage ahead 
of them. They can withdraw from 
partnership in the big corporate capi- 
talist at any time by selling their stock 
and thus becoming little capitalists on 
their own again. 

Now for the “non-diversified” closed 
end management trust. The “non- 
diversified” company may, in actual 
operation at any particular time, be 
more diversified than the other type. 
There is nothing in the law that re- 
quires it to place more than 5 per cent 
of its capital in one holding, or to ac- 
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quire more than 10 per cent of the vot- 
ing stock of another company. It has 
that right, but not the obligation. It is, 
therefore, more flexible and elastic as 
to operations. It does not have to 
maintain liquidity or a readily mar- 
ketable portfolio of securities like the 
open end trusts because it cannot be 
called upon to redeem its outstanding 
stock at any time. It can search out 
little known securities having merit. 
It can go into situations needing re- 
organization or new capital that can- 
not be obtained through usual banking 
channels. 


MANAGEMENT FACTOR 


Results in this type of company will 
depend more on the ability, ingenuity 
and applied efforts of the particular 
management than on short or inter- 
mediate market trends. It is the type 
of trust that, to the fullest, can ex- 
tend direct aid to business. Its man- 
agement personnel, so far as handling 
special situations is concerned, must 
be quite different from the personnel 
needed to select the best of a list of 
quoted securities and to forecast short 
and long-term trends. Its cost of 
management cannot be measured by 
the same yardstick as the diversified 
or open end companies. Manage- 
ment is likely to cost much more in 
dollars, for it will be there in quantity 
and experience to do particular kinds 


of work. Whether it will be cheap. 


or expensive must be judged by re- 
sults alone, and not by any ratio to 
assets or to regular income. Cost of 
special audits, engineering reports 
and legal studies will vary greatly, 
depending on what is being under- 
taken at the moment. 

Atlas Corporation is cited as an 
example of the “non-diversified” in- 
vestment company. Up to one-half 
its total assets have been invested in 
special situations. The problem of 
supervision has been too great to 
justify much more of the capital being 
so employed. The remainder has 
been handled to date just as in the 
case of the diversified or open end in- 
vestment trust. To some extent there 
would always be this sort of general 
as distinct from special investment 
work going on because liquid capital 
in the form of readily saleable securi- 
ties would be needed in varying de- 
grees as working capital. 


* * * 


Eprtor’s Note: The conclusion of this 
series on “The Future of the Investment 
Trusts” will appear next week. 
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he last article dated December 11 

pointed out that “rhythm, dura- 
tion and percentage tests nevertheless 
establish the November level of 138.77 
as a top,” but that the “minus differ- 
ence of 0.34 between the November 
and October reactions is so slight that 
it cannot be regarded as a valid pene- 
tration, and it does not necessarily in- 
dicate a reversal of the trend.” A 
slight rally, with possibly full rhythm, 
developed from the November reac- 
tion to December 13, when the aver- 
ages stood at 133. 

From that point a dull but persis- 
tent decline has occurred. Volume 
showed a tendency to rise slightly on 
this sell-off and this tendency is nec- 
essarily somewhat disturbing, particu- 
larly as the decline to the 127.83 level 
unquestionably constitutes a trend of 
lower bottoms. However, the highest 
volume for the movement occurred on 
Friday, December 20, and the high- 
low range for that day carried a tenta- 
tive suggestion of early reversal of the 
downward trend. Hence, the cus- 
tomary rally from the December low 
to a higher level in January is still 
looked for. Volumetric comparisons 
of the past nine weeks have assumed 
a quickly shifting nature, but the dia- 
metric line from the October reaction 
through the November low also sup- 
ports the probability that a rebound is 
due. 


How far this rebound will go pre- 
sents a difficult problem, but it is 
likely to be short-lived. Articles 
written last June and during the sum- 
mer and fall indicated the possibility 
that January would top the recovery 
movement. Many things that have 
happened since then tend to substan- 
tiate this projection, but certain things 
can happen during the next several 
weeks between now and the middle 
of February that would warrant a 
much more optimistic attitude for the 
intermediate and longer terms. 

If, for instance, the expected rally 
should top early in January and an- 
other and faster decline set in, lasting 
though the greater part of- the 
month or even into the first week of 
February, without closing the June 
11 “break-away gap” at the 116-118 
level, the proper technical condition 
of time and extent might exist in such 
a combination as to warrant a re- 
sumption of the “major” upward 
trend. In that event, however, a sec- 
ond strain would be indicated as a 
possibility during May or even April, 
and the dynamic movement be re- 
tarded until the mid-year. It is im- 
portant to note that the market is 
below the half-way point of the 1938- 
1940 range and for several weeks has 
been see-sawing above and below this 
level —Written December 24, 1940, 
W. Brian Watson. 


34 WEEK'S MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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INDEX 1940 FACTOGRAPHS 


An alphabetical listing of all revised Factographs published in the 
issues of THE FINANCIAL WORLD from January 3, through the 


December 25, 1940, issue. 


The final cumulative index of 1939 


Factographs was published in the January 3, 1940, issue. 


Factographs: 1940 

A. P. W. Paper...Oct. 23 
Abbott Laboratories ‘Apr. 3 
Abraham & Straus Apr. 17 
Adams Express ....Sep. 25 
Aetna Insurance ...Mar. 13 
Ainsworth Mfg. ....Sep. 25 


i 
il 
17 

Allegheny & West...Sep. 11 
Allen May 15 
Allied Kid Se 7 


Goods Mfg... 
Am. Agricul. Chem..Oct. 30 


American Can .....July 31 
Am. Car & Foundry. Oct. 

Am. ov. 

An. 
Am. Colortype ....Jan. 
Am. 
Am. 


20 
6 
3 
9 
. Cyanamid ....Apr. 3 
Am. Encaustic Til...Jan. 


Mach. & Met..Jan. 
Am. Ship Building. ‘Nov. 
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Am. Type Founders.May 29 
Amer. Woolen - . 18 
Andes Copper Mg.. .Feb. 21 
Archer-Dan.-Midl. .Nov. 6 
Arkansas Nat. Gas.July 31 
Armour (Ill.) ..... Nov. 6 
Arnold Constable... Jan. 24 
Artioom Corp. ..... Jan. 3 
Ashland Oil Rfg...Aug. 7 
Assoc. Investment...June 5 
Atlantic Rayon..... Feb. 14 
Atlantic Refining ..Dec. 4 
Sep. 25 
Atlas Powder ..... Nov. 13 
Attias an. 10 
Austin Nichols Oct. 23 
Baldwin Locomot Dec. 18 
Bk. Am. Nat. T&S.Mar. 6 
Bank Manhattan Feb. 7 
Bank of New York.Feb. 14 
Barber Asphalt..... Feb. 7 
Barium Stainless St. 31 
Beech-Nut Packg.. 21 
Selding Heminway. Oct, 16 
Belgian Nat’l Rys..Sep. 11 
Bell Tel. Canada...Mar. 20 
Bellanca Aircraft...July 31 
Bethlehem Steel....Dec. 18 
Birdsboro Steel ....May |! 
Bliss (E. W.) Co...May 22 
Bliss & Laughlin...July 17 
Blumenthal (Sidney) May 22 

d +? July 24 
Seton & MaineR: R.Apr. 10 


Bower Roller Bearg.Feb. 28 
Brazilian Tract’n...May 
Brewing Co. of Am.Jjan. 3 
Bridgeport Brass...Jan. 17 
Bridgeport Mach. .. Aug. 28 
B’klyn Union Gas. -Aug. 21 
Brown-Forman Dist. 


Brown Shoe ........ et. 23 
Budd Wheel Co..... Jan. 10 
Bulova Watch ..... Mar. 6 
Burlington Mills ..July 10 
Burroughs Addg. M.Dec. 18 
Bush Terminal ..... May 8 
Butler Bros. ....... Jan. 10 
Byers (A.M.) Co....Oct. 9 
Canada South’n Ry.Sep. 1! 
Canada Col. Airways.July 31 
Capital Admirist’n. .Sep. 
Carol. Clinchf.O.Ry.Sep. 11 
Carnation Co. ..... July 31 
Carpenter Steel . eon. 4 
Carrier Corp. ..... Jan. 10 


Carriers & General.Sep. 25 


Factographs: 1940 

Case (J. 1.) Co....Sep. 18 
Catalin Co. of Am.Mar. 20 
Celluloid Corp......May 22 
Celotex Corp. ......Mar. 20 
Central Aguirre....Mar. 20 


Central Ill. Light...June 19 
Central B.R. N.J...May 29 
Central Violeta Sug.sune 26 
Certain-teed #rod...Jan. 24 
Champion Fib. Aug. 21 
Charis 


Chrysler 21 
City Investing ..... Feb. 21 
City Stores ........ Apr. 17 


Clev.Cinc. Chi.St.L.. Son il 
Clev’d Elec. lllum..jJune 26 
Clevel’d Graph Br.. Feb. 14 
Clev. Pittsb’g’h R.R. il 
Ciuett, Peabody .. 20 
Coiorado Fuel & I. ‘aan 3 
Colo. & South’n Ry. June 19 
Colt’s Pat. F. Arms.Jjuly 31 
Columb. Broadcestg..jJuly 10 
Columbia Pictures..Oct. 16 
Comm’! Credit...... July 31 
Comm’l Investm. Tr.Nov. 20 
Comm’! Solvents ..Sep. 18 
Compo Shoe Mach..Mar. 13 
Congress Cigar ....Mar. 13 


Consol. Aircraft ...June 19 
Consol. Biscuit ....June 12 
Consol, Edison ....Dee. 25 
Consol. Laundries ..Jan. 10 
Feb. 28 


Consolidation Coal..July 10 
Cont’l. Baking .... 
Continental Can...Aug.’ 7 
Cont. Dia’d Fibre..Mar 6 
Continental Steel ..Feb. 21 
Copperweld Steel...Mar. 6 
Cream of Wheat... .Nov. 20 
Crocker Wheeler El. Sep. 4 
Crown Zellerbach...Aug. 21 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar Feb. 14 
Cudahy Packing ...Sep. 18 
Cuneo Press .... .. July 24 
Darby Petroleum ..Sep. 4 
Davega Stores 
Davenport Hosiery “uly 24 
Dayton Power & Lt.June 26 


Dayton Rubber ....Mar. = 
Deere & Co..... .. Fe 
Deisel-Wemm-Glib.. May 
Dennison Mfg. ..... May 


a 
Deny. Rio Gde. W..June 5 
Detroit Edison ....Aug. 7 
Det. Hillsdale So’w.Sep. 11 
Detroit Steel ...... Mar. 27 
Devoe & Raynolds...Oct. 9 
Diamond Match .. Aug. 21 
Diamond T Motor..May 15 
Distill.-Seagrams ..Feb. 21 


Dixie-Vortex ...... Apr. 17 
Dome Mines ....... Oct. 16 
Douglas Aircraft...Aug. 28 
Dow Chemical ....Aug. 28 
Driver-Harris ...... May | 


Duke Power ....... 7 
Dunhill Internat’l..Feb. 28 
du Pont de Nemours.Aug. 7 
Duplan Silk..... ... Oct. 30 
Duquesne Light ....May 15 
Eagle-Picher-Lead .June 12 
Eastern Airlines ...July 24 
Eastn. Rolling Mill.Jan. 24 
Easy Wash’g. Mach.Mar. 27 
Eaton Manufactg....Sep. 18 
Eitingon-Schild ...Apr. 3 


Elec, Auto-Lite..... July 24 
Electric Boat....... pr. 

Elec. Musical Ind...Oct. 16 
Elk Horn Coal..... May 22 


El Paso Nat. Gas..Apr. 10 
Emerson Elec. Mfg..June 12 
Endicott Johnson.... 
Equitable Of. Bldg..July !¢ 
Erie Pittsburgh R.R.Sep. 11 
Eureka Vacuum Cl..Nov. 20 


Factographs: 1940 
Ex-Cell-O Corp..... Jan. 10 
Fairbanks Morse....Sep. 18 


Fairchild Engine ..May | 
Fanny Farmer .....Mar. 

Federal Mogul.....Aug. 14 
Ferro Enamel ..... Ju 4 24 
Fidelio Brewery.. 17 
Filene’s SonsApr. 24 
Firestone Tires & R.Aug. 28 
First Nat. Bk. N.Y. — 238 
First Nat. Stores...Oct. 9 
Flintkote Co. ......May #5 
Florence Stove.... 22 
Follansbee Steel ...Nov. 6 
Food Machinery . et. 9 
Ford Motor Co. Lid. ‘Aug. 7 
Francisco Sugar ...Oct. 2 
Freeport Sulphur Aug. 14 
Froedtert Grain ....0¢ 2 
Fruehauf Trailer ...J 24 


Gabriel Co. .... 

Gair (Robert) June 26 
Gamewell Co. ay 20 
Gannett Co. ......-July 3 
Gar Wood Indust. . --July 3 
Gaylord Container..Mar. 6 
Gen. Am. Investors.Sep. 25 
General Cable .....Feb. 21 
General Cigar. Oct. 30 
Gen. Fire 13 
Gen. 6 
Gen. Mills 16 
Gen. 10 
Gen. -Sep. 25 
Gen. Realty & Util..Jan. 10 
Gen. Steel Castings.May 8 
Gen. Telephone ...June 12 


Gen. Theatres Equip. May 
Gen. Time Instrum. May 
Gen. Tire & Rubber. July 


sas 


Gillette Safety R...Dec. 4 
Gien Alden Coal...Aug. 7 
Glidden Co. Oct. 16 
Gobel (Adolf).. 3 
Goebel Brewing 8 
Gold & Stok. Tel... 6 
Goodyear Tire & R.Sep 18 
Gotham Silk Hos...Jan. 17 
Grand Rapids Varn.Sep. 4 
Gt. North. Iron O...Oct. 30 
Green (H.L.) Co...Apr. 10 
Greenf’d. Tap. & D.Mar. 13 
Greyhound Corp....Feb. 7 
Grumman Aircraft..June 5 
Guantanamo Sugar..Mar. 27 
Gulf Mobile O. R.R.Sep. 11 
Hall (W.F.) Print’g. july 3 
Hammermill Paper..May |! 
Hanna (M. A.)..... May 29 


Hartford Fire Ins...July 17 
Harvard Brewing..May 27 
Hat Corp. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass. . 21 


Hecla Mining ..... July 3 
Hercules Powder ...Nov. 20 
Hershey Chocolate..Sep. 18 
Heyden Chemical...Aug. 24 
Hinde & Dauch... 
Hollander & Son....Nov. 
Holly Sugar ....... June 26 
— Insurance....Mar. 6 
Horn & Hardart Co. Oct. 23 
Household 20 
Houston Oil ..... 4 
Hudson Bay Min.. 
Hygrade Food...... 13 
Hygrade Sylvania...Jan. 17 
Tllinons Cent’l] R.R.Jan. 3 
Imperial Oil ...... Aug. 14 
Indian Refining.... 
Indianapolis Pow.... Dee. 25 
Industrial Rayon.... 
Ingersoll-Rand ..... Apr. 24 
Inspiration Copper..Apr. 10 
Int’l. Agric. Chem..Oct. 30 
Int’l. Busin. if 
Int’l Cigar Mach.. 
Int’l, Harvester..... “Oct. 
Int’l. Mere. Marine.June 5 
Internat’! Mining...Sep. 2 


Int’] Petroleum..... Aug. 24 
Int’l. Vitamin...... Oct. 23 


Intertype Corp...... Apr. 3 
{rving Air Chute....May 1! 
Island Creek Coal..Feb. 21 
Jacobs (F. L.) Co...Apr. ; 
Jewel Tea ......... Sep 

Johns-Manville 


(For Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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Jones & Laughlin..May | 
Kalamazoo Stove...May 29 
Kansas City Pr.&Lt.May 29 
Kansas City So. Ry..Jan. 3 
Kayser (Julius)....Sep. 18 
Kelsey-Hayes Wh’1..Feb. 21 
Ken-Rad Tube & L..Apr. 3 
Kendall Co. .......Jan. 31 
(G. R.).....May 29 


Kress (8. H.) Co...Nov. 27 
Kroger Grocery..... 18 
Krueger Brewing... Jan. 10 
Laclede Gas Lt.....May 

Lake Shore Mines...Oct 2 
Lee Rubber & Tire..Oct. 16 


Lehigh Valley R.R..Jan. 17 
Lehman Corp. .....Sep. 
Lerner Stores....... May 29 
Libbey Owens Ford.Aug. 7 
Liggett & Myers...Aug. 21 
Lima . Aug. 
Lion Oil Refg.. 
Liquid Carbonic. 


Louisvy. & Nash.R.R. len. 31 
Corp. -Aug. 28 


Magma Copper. Feb. 7 
Manati Sugar.. July 17 
Mandel Bros... Jan. 17- 
Manhattan Shirt Oct. 16 
Manufact. Trust. Feb. 28 


Maracaibo Oil...... May 15 
Marine Midland.. Oct. 30 
Marion Shov.Jan. 


Marshall Field..... by ~ ug. 
Martin (Glen L.)...June 12 
Masonite Corp...... une 
Massey-Harris...... Mar. 20 
Mathieson Alkali ..Oct. 30 
McCrory Stores..... May 22 


McGraw Electric. . 
McKeesport Tin Pl. ‘Aug. 21 
McKesson Robbins..Apr. 24 
McLellan Stores. .. Apr. 24 
Meat OMB. .cccccs Apr. 

Mead Johnson ...... Oct. 
Memphis Nat, Gas..May 

Merch. & M. Trans. Feb. 28 
Merritt-Chapman ..Aug. 28 
Miami Copper...... Apr. 24 
Minneap-Honeywell. 25 
Minneap. Moline.. .Jan. 


Missouri Pac. R.R.. Mar. 
Mohawk Carpet....Nov. 27 
Morrell (John)..... Oct. 16 
Morris & Essex R.R.Sep. +4 
uly 


Motor Products..... Ju 
Motor Wheel ......Dec. 11 
Mueller Brass..... Mar. 


20 
Murphy (G. C.) Co. May 15 
Myers (F.E.) & Bro.Jan. 24 
Nashv.Chatt.St.L.Ry. May 
Nash-Kelvinator . 
National Acme..... 
Nat. Automot. Fibre. hor 3 
Nat’l Aviation..... Sep. 25 
Nat’] Biscuit....... Aug. 14 
Nat. Bond & Inv...June 12 
Nat. Bond & Share.Sep. 25 
Nat. Cash Register.Aug. a 
Nat. Container ..... May 
Nat. Dept. Stores. “june 5 
Nat. Enam. & St’p. Feb. 7 


Nati. Prod..... Oct. 16 


Nat. Sugar Refg.. july 3 
Nat’l Transit....... Mar 27 
Natomas Co. ...... Mar. 27 
July 31 


New-Jersey Zinc....Feb. 7 
N.Y.Chic.8t.L.R.R. Feb. 7 
N. Y. City OmnibusJune 19 

N.Y. & Harlem R.R.Sep. ti 
N.Y. Lackaw.&West. Sep. 
N.Y. Ontario W. Ry.May 8 
Shipbuilding . Feb. 

Y. Trust Co..... Feb. 


Mining...June 


F 1940 
Newport, N. Shipb.. Dee. 25 
Noblitt-Sparks ..... Mar. 6 


Northern Cent’] Ry. ‘Sep. il 
Northn.St.Pr.(Del.).Mar. 27 
Norwich Pharmacal..July ! 

Novadel-Agene ....Aug. 28 
Oldetyme Distill....May 1 
Dliver Farm Equip..Dee. 11 


Omnibus Corp...... Apr. 10 
Outboard Marine...June 19 
Outlet Co. ........Apr. 24 
Owens-Illin. Glass. 27 
Pacific Coast........ June 5 
Pac, Finance Calif..June 19 
Pacific Tel. & Tel..Dec. 25 
ac, Tin Cons......Apr. 10 
Pac. West’n Oil ay 29 
Pan-Am. Airways...Apr. 10 
an.-Am. Petroleum.Apr. 17 
Panhandle Prod....July 31 
Paraffine Cos......- ay 8 
Paramount Pict....May 29 
Parmelee Transp’t’n.Apr. 17 
Park Utah Cons. M.Apr. 24 
Parke, Davis Co. Dec. 25 
Parker Pen..... ..-Aug. 28 
Pathe Film ......Apr. 17 
Penick & Ford..... Dec. 11 
Penn. Coal & Coke.Feb. 28 
Pennsylvania Salt ..Oct. 2 
Peoples G. Lt. Coke. Jan. 3 
Peoria & East, Ry..Sep. 11 
Pepperell Mfg. ....Oct. 2 
Pere Marquette Ry.Mar. 6 
Petroleum Corp..... Sep. 25 
Pfeiffer Brewing...Jan. 24 
Philadelphia Co. ...July 3 
Phila. Read’s Coal. 5 
Philco Corp. .......Dec. 25 


o 


Philip Morris...... Oct. 3! 


Ritter Dental Mfg..May 
Roan Antelope C....Sep. 
Root Petroleum.....Mar. 
Ruberoid Co.. ..May 
Russeks Fifth Sep. 


Phoenix Hosiery....Mar. 13 
Pierce Governor....May |! 
Pillsbury Flour ....Oct. 23 
Pitney Bowes P. M.Feb. 7 
Pitts.Cin.Chic.&S8.L.Sep. 
Pittsburgh Coal....Feb. 28 
Pitts. Coke & Iron..Oct. 23 
Pitts. Forgings..... Oct. 16 
Pitts. Ft.Wayne Chic.Sep. 11 
Pitts.Lake Erie R.R.Apr. 3 
Pitts. Plate Glass..Aug. 14 
Pitts. Steel ....... June 19 
Pitts. West Va. Ry.June 19 
Pitts. Young. Ashta.Sep. 11 
Pittston Co...... 15 
Plough, Inc......... Se “4 4 
Pond Creek Pocah. .June 26 
Pratt & Lambert...July 3 
Pressed Steel...... ‘June 5 
Procter & Gamble..Sep. 18 
Providence Gas..... July [0 
Pub. Nat. Bk. & Tr.Mar. 6 
Purity Bakeries....Nov. 27 
Radio-Keith-Orph, .June 12 
---Dee. 25 
Raytheon Mfg...... a 4 
Reeves July 10 
Reis (Robert)...... 17 
Reliable Stores. 17 
Reliance Mfg. (iil. 19 
Renss. & S’toga R.R.Sep. 11 
Reynolds Tobacco. ..Aug. 

2 


r 
2 


St. Louis Southw’n.June 2 
St. Regis Paper....July 10 
Stores 


Sawo 


Seagrave Corp...... May 
Seiberling Rubber..Mar. 13 
Servel, Inc......... Nov. 

Shawin’an W. & Pr. July 
Sherwin-Williams .Feb. 
Mar. 
Simms Petroleum...Nev. 
Simon (Franklin)...May 

Skelly 1 


South Am. Gold & P. yo 
South, Penn Oil....July 


Factographs: 1940 
Spalding (A. C.)...Nov. 
Spear & Co......... Feb. 
Spicer Mfg......... Feb. 


13 
21 
28 
Standard Brands...Aug. 14 
Stand. Cap & Seal..July 17 
Stand. Gas & Elec..May 22 
Stand. Oil Ind.....Apr. 17 
Stand. Oil Ohio....July 17 
Stand. Pow. & Lt..Aug. 28 
Starrett (L. S.)....Jan. 31 
Sterling Brewers ...Oct. 2 
Stetson (John .Feb. 14 
Stokely Bros.. ..0 


Superheater Co..... 
Superior Oil........ May 
Sutherland Paper... 

Sweets Co. of Am..Jan. 31 


Swift Internat’l.....May 15 
Symington ld....June 12 
Taggart Corp . 

Talcott 3 
Tampa Electric.. Feb. 14 


Telautograph Corp. . Nov. 7 
Tenn. Coal Iron Ry. 

Tennessee Corp.. pr. 10 
Texas Gulf Prod’g. 26 
Gulf Sulphur.Deec. 25 
Tex. Pac. Coal & OilMay 8 


Texas & Pac. Ry...Feb. 28 
Thermoid Co....... Mar. 
Trans-Lux Corp. ...Oct. 23 
Transc. & Wn. Air.Mar. 7 
Truax-Traer Coal...Jan. 
Tri- Co.. Sep. 25 
Truscon Steel....... June | 
Twent. Bg Fox F.Apr. 24 
Twin City Rep. Tr..Jan. 3 
Twin Coach........ June 26 
& CO... Apr. 
Underw. Elliett F..Aug. 14 
Union Prem’r Food. July 17 
United Air Lines...Apr. 3 
United Aircraft..... Feb. 14 
United-Carr Fast...Jan. 31 
United Chemicals. ..Oct. 23 
United Corp........ Oct. 30 
United Dyewood. . 
Un, Electric Coal... Oct. 30 
Un. Enging. -Fdry.. May 8 
United Gas Cerp....July 


Stockyards..... May 


8. Graphite..... 

U. 8. Hoff’n Mach. lin 
Uz Oct. 30 
U. s. Playing Card.May 8 
U. 8. Plywood..... ec. 25 
U. 8. Rity. & Imp. Jan. 3 
U. S. Smeltg. & Ref.Aug. 14 


Universal-Cyclops ...May 29 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco. Mar. 
Univ’] Pictures..... July 


Vicksb’g Shrev. Pac.Sep. 
Va. Carolina Chem. . Nov. 
Va. Iron Coal Coke. Dee. 
Virginian Ry..... 
Vultee reraft.. y 


Rares 


= 


Walker-Good Worts.July 
Warner Bros. Pict. . Oct. 
Warren Fdry. & P. Fe 

Washington Gas Lt. Feb. 
Waukesha Motor....Mar. 
Wayne Pump....... July 3 
Webster Eisenlohr. .. 
Wesson Oil Snowdr. .Oct. 23 
West’n. Auto Supply.June 26 
West’n. Ry.Jan. 31 
W. Va. Coal & C’k.July 31 
West’n Pacific R.R.Sep. 11 
Westvaco Chlorine. .Fe 7 
Wheeling Lake Eric. Sep. il 
Wheeling Steel..... Jan. 31 
White Dental Mfg..July 3 


White Motor....... Mar. 27 
Wilcox Oil & Gas..Feb. 21 
Wilson & Co....... Oct. 30 


Woolworth (F. W.).Nov. 13 
Wright-Hargraves..Feb. 14 
Zenith Radio....... Oct. 9 
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| | | 
| 
ES Central Foundry ...May 15 
, Air-Way El. Appl. Jan. 10 | Cent. Han. Bk.& Tr.Feb. 28 
Alabama Gt. So. R.R.May 1! 
‘ Kleinert Rubber ...Aug. 28 | 
| Kresge Dept. Stores.Apr. 17 
Chic. East’o Kresge (S. 8.) Co..Aug. 7 
DAC, D 11. SOP. Strook (S) & Co... .Oct. 
Chic.Gt. West'n.B.R.Sep. Studebaker Corp....Apr. 3 
: All Apr. 10 | Chi. No. West’n Ry.Apr. 24 Sun Oil ...........Mar. 20 
Chi. Milw’ke St. P.Apr. 17 Sunshine Mining....July 3 
: Chic. Rock Island..Apr. 3 
: - 20 | Chic. Yellow Cab...May 22 
Chickasha Cotton O..Uct. 23 Lehigh Coal & Nav.Feb. 7 
; Childs Co. ........Dec. 25 Lehigh Val. Coal...Jan. 17 
Chile _Copper......Feb. 14 | 
; Am. Gas & Electric.July 24 | 
: Am. Hide & Leather May 8 
: Am. Internat’] Co..Sep. 25 | 
Am. Investment Ill..Feb. 14 | "Tex 
; Am. Light & Tract’nMay 22 
; : Am 
| | 
MIs n Corp... uly | 
| Mo.-Kan.-Tex. R.R.Jan. 17 | 
| 
| 
| 
Schulte Retail St...Nov. 
Scovill Mfg.......-Aug. 28 
E Seaboard Air Line. .June 26 
| Sloss-Sheffield .....A 
Smith (A.O.) Corp. . 
| 


ollowing on the heels of the Pitts- 
Feureh Steel offering last week 
came the announcement that Crucible 
Steel would enter the market with a 
$15 million issue of debenture 34s 
due in 1955. Funds realized there- 
from would be used in part to call the 
company’s presently outstanding $9.4 
million debenture 4%s of 1948. Lat- 
ter were sold a little more than a year 
ago to refund an issue of debenture 
5s, to repay bank loans, and to in- 
crease working capital. Mellon Se- 
curities Corporation will head the un- 
derwriting group. 


xk 


Last Friday, an underwriting group 
headed by Lehman Brothers offered 
$8 million of Electric Auto-Lite con- 
vertible debentures—one of the more 
important issues on the recent calen- 
dar. Priced at 101%, plus accrued 
interest, proceeds from the sale (to- 
gether with $1,435,497 from the com- 
pany’s general funds) will go to re- 
deem $9 million of outstanding 4 per 
cent debentures, due 1952, at 104 on 
or about February 8, 1941. The new 
issue has the benefit of a sinking fund 
of $400,000 on or before December 
15, 1941, and each December 15 
thereafter through 1949, Redemption 
price is 103 on or before December 
14, 1942, and decreasing premiums 
thereafter to 1948, when the redemp- 
tion level will be 100 plus accrued 
interest. 


x * * 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Com- 
pany has filed a registration statement 
with the SEC covering $2.5 million 
serial 2'%4s, 1942-49, and $7.5 million 
first 3%s due 1961. The proceeds 
will be used principally to refund 
$8.8 million first 414s, 1954, and $1.2 
million first 4%s, 1956. Blyth & 
Company and Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt head the under- 
writers. Montana-Dakota Utilities is 
an operating company, serving terri- 
tories in Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wyoming. Rev- 
enues have followed a generally up- 
ward trend in recent years, rising 
from $3.3 million for 1933 to $4.8 
million in the twelve months ended 
last September 30. Fixed charge cov- 
erage has arisen from 1.02 times 
seven years ago to 2.7 times for the 
year ended September, 1940. 
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How You Can Avoid Real 
Investment Worries in 194] 


JS 


NVESTORS who realize the income and profit possibilities of 1941 

are looking ahead to making it their best investment year. They 
realize that industrial activity and earnings are headed for new peaks, 
and that while taxes to finance government spending will cut deeply into 
both corporate earnings and individual incomes, a correctly balanced, 
flexible program will eliminate worry, protect their capital and fortify 
their incomes against the tax collector. 


The investment possibilities of this 
new year, however, are not for those 
who follow a policy of doing nothing 
“until the situation clears up.” Count- 
less investors are pursuing this, the 
most dangerous of all policies, which 
virtually puts the stamp of approval on 
their present holdings and selects them 
as the best possible issues to hold. The 
wise pilot does not order “full speed 
ahead!” when he realizes he is off his 
course and has lost his bearings. 


The fallacy of such an attitude is 
witnessed daily in our organization. 
Three-fourths of the portfolios sub- 
mitted by new clients are made up of 
issues that were well selected origi- 
nally, but the continual change that 


takes place in the investment prospect, 
often observable only to expert stu- 
dents of trends, has resulted in the 
gradual dislocation of the portfolios 
until today they are entirely out of step 
with both the current market and the 
determinable prospect. 


These portfolios illustrate graphically 
that there are no permanent invest- 
ments. It is not enough for the investor 
to know what and when to buy; he 
must know when to sell. The wise in- 
vestor who does not see his own course 
clearly does not risk his capital and 
income by delaying action. He enlists 
the services of specialists with the 
facilities and the training to analyze 
every investment condition. 


You can make 1941 your investment year by submitting to the guid- 
ance of just such a group of specialists—the staff of The Financial World 
Research Bureau, who will plan every step and supervise your progress 
through personal correspondence and consultations. There are no printed 
bulletins or group recommendations, for no two clients have the same 
portfolios or the same problems and objectives. 


The annual registration fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the 
value of your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) 
applies to portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities 
with your minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete infor- 
mation. 


Please explain (without FINANCIAL WORLD 
obligation to me) how 

your Service will aid me RESEARCH BUREAU t 

21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
S opportunities for 

I better income and profits. Objective: l 

i I enclose a list of my Income [] Capital enhancement [J , 

, securities and their cost. (or) Both J I 
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The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Homestake Mining Company 


Data revised to December 24, 1940 »Eomings and Price Range (ESB) 
Incorporated: 1888, N. J. Office: Allegheny 60 
Ave. and 19 St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 45 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number 30 
of stockholders (March 9, 1940): 14,186. 15 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None Ramet 
“Preferred stock (1% cum. conv. 
partic. $25 1,256 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 906,554 shs 


*Convertible into common share for share. 


Business: The leading U. S. manufacturer of storage batteries 
and accessories. Around 60% of output is sold to the auto- 
motive industry; remainder goes to the railroad, public utility, 
telephone, radio, etc., industries. Products are marketed under 
the “Exide” and “Willard” tradenames. 


Management: Conservative; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Working capital 
December 31, 1939, $23.9 million; cash, $2.5 million; marketable 
securities, $11.8 million. Working capital ratio: 11.9-to-1. 
Book value of common and preferred stock, $37.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Varying payments in each 
year since 1901; present indicated rate, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Despite cyclical factors in company’s operating pic- 
ture, replacement demand for products acts as a stabilizing 
influence. Automotive industry is the biggest single customer, 
but balance of business should continue to be well diversified 
among industrial users. Strong trade position should be main- 
tained. 

Comment: The shares are among the more conservative in 
their group. 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND * OF 
: 1934 19 1936 938 1940 


Years ended Dec. 31: 35 

Dividends paid ........ 2.00 *3.25 2.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
Price Range: 

52 58% 44% 35 35 383% 

Kes 34 39 393% 22 21% 23% 724% 


*Including special dividend of $1 on account of tax refund. To December 24, 1940. 


General American Transportation Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (GMT) 


Data revised to December 24, 1940 eee a 
Incorporated: 1916, N. Y. Office: 135 So. 4 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 20 
ing; Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): 10,200. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $29,005,000 EARNEO PER SHARE 7 $4 


Capital stock ($5 par)........ 1,032,315 shs $2 


0 
1933 °35 °36 ‘37 1940 


Business: Has two main divisions: manufacturing and repair 
of railroad equipment, and leasing of tank, refrigerator and 
other types of railroad cars. Latter is most important con- 
tributor to income. In 1939 acquired control of Barkley-Grow 
Aircraft, and motor coach division of Gar Wood Industries. 

Management: Aggressive; has shown ability in developing 
new types of rail equipment. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $8.7 million; cash, $4.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $58.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Unbroken record of payments since 
1919; no stated basis at present. 

Outlook: Although not entirely free from cyclical influences, 
car leasing activities afford a relatively stable backlog of earn- 
ings. Manufacturing division will continue to respond to in- 
dustrial trends, thus spurring operations. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more “conservative” 
situations in the inherently speculative rail equipment field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ~~ 5 OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 20 Dec. 31 Dividends 
932 $0.50 $0.52 $0.67 $0.51 $2.20 $1.00 35%— 9% 
0.38 0.71 0.79 0.63 2.51 1.00 43% —13% 
0.44 0.81 1.0 0.61 2.91 1.00 435%—30 
0.30 0.84 0.62 0.88 2.64 1.75 48% —325% 
0.26 0.75 1.01 0.80 2.92 3.00 76 —42% 
1.10 1.36 1.32 0.66 4.44 3.50 864%4—31% 
9.83 0.71 0.72 0.65 2.91 2.25 59%—29 
0.52 0.71 0.73 1.15 3.11 2.37% 65 —40 
1.20 1.01 1.03 3.00 +574%4—35% 


Including $1.75 payable December 30, 1940. December 24, 1910. 


Forings and Price Range (HM) 


Data revised to December 24, 1940 60 
45 

Incorporated: 1877, California. Main Office: 30 7 
San Francisco, Cal. Mine Office: Lead, 15 
South Dakota. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 0 


day in March. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (813-50 par) -. 3,009,280 she 3° 
1933 "34 '35 ‘36 ‘37 38 °39 1940 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Business: Largest domestic gold producer, and among the 
more important factors on the North American Continent. Has 
had a long record of profitable operations since inception. 

Management: Capable. Conservative in accounting methods 
and management of the enterprise. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $13.6 million; cash and equivalent, $15.6 million. 
Working capital ratio: 7.2-to-1. Book value, $11.36 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1903 with single exception 
of 1920. Payments have been larger than reported net income, 
but depreciation and depletion charges have been extensive. 
Present annual rate, $4.50, payable monthly. 

Outlook: Despite probable stability of output and gross rev- 
enues, earnings will be affected by higher costs as long as 
industrial activity remains at high levels. 

Comment: Principal basis of interest in stock should con- 
tinue to be the liberal yield afforded; part of which, however, 
represents a return of principal. The equity is also regarded 
a hedge against possible further devaluation of the dollar. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half year ended ne 3 . 31 Year’s {Dividends Range 

wee 4.06 7.00 61%—42% 
$1.68 $1.90 3.58 4.50 53%—39% 
1.64 1.81 3.45 4.50 66 —48% 
2.11 1.43 3.54 4.50 66144—47% 
4.50 §60%—35 


.80 
*Adjusted to present capitalization. *"+Including extras. tNot available. §To 


December 24, 1940. 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Data revised to December 24, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (N) 
Incorporated: 1916, Canada. General office: 00 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, Canada. Executive 80 Fcaice RANGE 
and financial departments: 67 Wall St., 60 
New York City. Annual meeting; Last 40 rT 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 20 Tr} 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 
ommon stock (no par)........ 14,578,169 shs 


*Callable at $120 per share. 

Business: Has a virtual monopoly of world nickel industry, 
producing about 85% of total. Company manufactures various 
nickel and nickel alloy products. Also produces copper and 
precious metals. Substantial ore reserves are held in Sudbury 
district of Ontario, Canada. 

Management: Able and conservative. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, $69.8 million; cash and equivalent, $50.7 mil- 
lion; marketable securities, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.8-to-1. Book value of common, $13.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Common dividends, inaugurated in 1916, have always been at a 
conservative rate; nothing paid 1920-24 and 1932-33. Indicated 
present rate, $2. 

Outlook: Extensive research by company has greatly ex- 
panded the use of nickel, providing a strong secular growth 
trend. For the duration of the war, however, company will be 
handicapped by price controls and higher operating costs. 

Comment: Preferred shares continue to occupy a strong 
position; common is a speculation on the outcome of the war. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND REGORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear 


8 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 20 Dec. 31 Total Range 
Faas D#0.04 $0.10 $0.23 $0.24 $0.53 Non 23%— 6% 
1934 yesseewe 0.51 0.31 0.24 0.28 1.14 $0. 50 29%—21 
0.30 0.34 0.50 0.52 1.66 0.75 47%4—22% 
. 0.54 0.59 0.62 0.65 2.40 1.30 66%%—43% 
eae 0.77 0.94 0.86 0.75 3.32 2.25 ¥—37 
_ 0.66 0.42 0.48 0.53 2.09 2.00 57%—36% 
oe 0.62 0.53 0.57 0.67 2.39 2.00 55%—85 
0.64 0.53 0.54 2.00 *38%—19% 


December 24, 1940, 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


Venezuela—A Democracy. By 
Henry J. Allen. Published by Double- 


day, Doran & Co., Inc. 289 pp. 
$3.50. If only for the fact that it is 
one of the three largest producers of 
oil in the world and the only nation 
still on the “old” gold standard, 
Venezuela would deserve more than 
passing attention. 

Beginning with the time President 
Theodore Roosevelt ordered the 
navies of three European powers out 
of Venezuelan waters, Mr. Allen tells 
the fascinating history of this South 
American country. There is the 
story of Juan Vincente Gomez, abso- 
lute ruler of Venezuela for thirty 
years. Then there is the account of 
the rebirth of democracy under Lopez 
Contreras, the present president. The 
story of the great social effort 
launched a few years ago by this 
former Minister of War under 
Gomez, accounts for a good part of 
the book. But there is much more. 

The reader explores Caracas, the 
capital, cradled 3,000 feet high in the 
Andes. It is perhaps the highest- 
cost city in the world today, and the 
reasons will interest laymen as well as 
businessmen. Cattle raising, gold 
mining, diamond prospecting, the oil 
industry—all are discussed in their 
turn. The book gives a broad, inter- 
esting picture of Venezuela—a “Good 
Neighbor” virtually under the protec- 
tive guns of Uncle Sam’s defenses in 
the Panama Canal. 


xk * 


Your Income Tax. How to Keep 
it Down. By J. K. Lasser. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 128 
pp. $1.00. Our Federal tax struc- 
ture gets more complicated every 
year, and today more than ever the 
taxpayer needs a reliable guide 
through the maze of regulations and 
annual changes. The 1941 edition 
of this taxbook, again prepared by 
the expert Mr. Lasser, answers that 
need, and should relieve much of the 
headaches and difficulties that usually 
go with the filling out of income tax 
declarations. The 1941 edition, as 
were the preceding issues, is written 
in a clear and concise style that is 
easy to understand. It again contains 
numerous examples, and covers prac- 
tically every tax situation. 
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LATEST “STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL” 


Reprints all regular Stock Factographs from FINANCIAL WORLD 
from March 22, 1939 to November 13, 1940. Why should anyone risk 
his money on hunches, tips or blind chance when he can turn to this 
Factograph Manual and, in three minutes, get the vital facts needed 
to evaluate a company—its business, its management, its financial posi- 
tion, its working capital ratio, its 7-year record of earnings, dividends 


and price-range, its prospects for the future? 
information for the careful investor. 


Here is priceless 
1650 regular and condensed 


Factographs fully indexed—thumb-nail statistical analyses of every 
company with stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. 


Curb, paper covers, $3.85. 


(Subscription $7.50 for four consecutive 


Factograph Books, saving $7.90. Two consecutive issues, only $4.85.) 


MONTHLY HIGH & LOW PRICES 
OF 800 STOCKS CHARTED 


(From Jan. 1, 1933 to Jan. 1, 1941) 


1929's High Prices, and Yearly Earnings 
and Dividends since 1933 Also Included 


The new “STOCK PICTURE” (ready 
January 7th) charts monthly high and low 
prices of 800 leading listed stocks (N. Y. 
S. E. & N. Y. Curb) from Jan. 1, 1933 to 
Jan. 1, 1941. See at a glance what stocks 
did in 1940 and in fact in every one of the 
past 8 years. 

1929’s High Prices are given, 1932 Low 
Prices indicated; Yearly Earnings and 
Dividends since 1933 are given. Price, 
complete, only $10.00. 


Sample chart from “STOCK PICTURE” and 
list of . 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


“10-YEAR RECORD of EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS” 


(From Jan. 1, 1930 to Jan. 1 1940) 


What could be more useful to investors 
than this series of tabulations (reprinted in 
book form from FINANCIAL WORLD) 
giving the complete year-to-year record of 
share earnings and dividends during the 
past ten years, 1930 to 1939 inclusive, also 
the average yearly earnings and average 
yearly dividends of every Common Stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange? 
Very useful at all times and especially 
during the next few months, to compare 
with forthcoming new earnings reports 
covering 1940. Keen investors will refer 
to these comparative figures again and 
again. Price $1.00. 


Investment Record Books 


FREE ON REQUEST 


List of Books on “Stock Speculation” 

Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 

List of Books on “Stock Market Investment” 

List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 
Sample Ruled Forms from “Mi-Reference” and “My Finances”—Personal 


We Can Supply Any Book Published 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Monsanto Chemical Company 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Data revised to December 24, 1940 


peomnings and Price Range (MTC) 


incorporated: 1933 in Delaware; founded, 100 

1901. Office: St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 75 

ing: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of 50+} 

stockholders (December 31, 1939): Pre- PRICE RANGE 

ferred, 1,910; common, 9,043, 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
Preferred stock ($4 50 cum. 
no par) 50,000 shs $2 

50,000 shs 0 
Common Stock (S10 1,241,694 shs 1933 “34 °35 °36 ‘37 “39 1940 


“Redeemable at $110 a share to July, 1947, thereafter at $107.50. 
at $115 a share to December 31, 1943, and lower scale thereafter. 

Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of medicinal and fine 
chemicals. In addition produces heavy and intermediate chem- 
icals, coal tar derivatives, industrial ethyl alcohol, phosphorus 
and its compounds, chemicals for rubber, lacquers and plastics, 
the total numbering over 300 different items. 

Management: Under active guidance of the founder’s son. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital September 
30, 1940, $12 million; cash, $4.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $29.56 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments each year since 1925, 
plus extras. 

Outlook: Sales volume and profits vary with trend of general 
business conditions. Secular expansion of activities relies 
chiefly upon successful marketing of new products. 

Comment: The two classes of preferred qualify as high grade 
investment issues. The common belongs in the “blue chip” 
class and generally sells at a liberal price-earnings ratio. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June 30 om 30 Dec. 31 Total eneeae Price Range 
$0.33 $0.30 $0.3 


tRedeemable 


3 0. $0.23 2 $1.18 $0.6 15%— 6% 
0.35 0.6 0.79 0.79 2.57 ety 41%—12% 
0.78 0.82 0.66 0.77 3.03 *1.31 615—39 
0.95 0.95 0.90 1.05 3.85 *1.50 94%—55 
1.03 9.93 1.04 1.01 4.01 *3.00 03 —79 
1.20 1.29 1.10 0.81 4.40 *3.00 107%—71 
0.52 0.38 0.51 0.94 2.35 2.00 110 —67 
0.88 0.72 0.95 1.46 4.01 3.00 114%—85% 
1.23 1.07 0.28 3.00 
“Including extra. To December 24, 1940. 
North American Company 
Data revised to December 24, 1940 «qEamings and Price Range (NA) 
incorporated: 1890, New Jersey. Main office: 40 
60 Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 30 
ing: On or about April 25. Number of 20 
stockholders: Pfd. 15,657; common, 58.665. 10 a 
Capitalization Subs. debt...... $297,529,950 
| EARNED PER SHARE $2 
1 
606,359 shs ‘ 
45% % cu 696,580 shs 1933 "34 “35 °36 "37 "38 “39 1940 
Common ($10 par) 8,573,467 shs 


¢Callable at $55. 

Business: Through four groups of operating companies, this 
holding company supplies electricity to Washington, D. C.; 
Cleveland and northeastern Ohio; Milwaukee and other cities 
and towns in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 


31, 1939, $36.3 million; cash, $28.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of common, $16.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Conservative. For many years paid 10% 
in stock annually, no cash. In 1935, a strictly cash policy was 
inaugurated. Payments of 25 cents quarterly increased to 30 
cents in 1937—the current rate. 

Outlook: Rising tax burden is a serious adverse factor, but 
increasing plant efficiency and any material gains in power 
consumption suggest reasonably well maintained earnings. 

Comment: The preferred stocks are in a strong investment 
position; common is one of the better holding company equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD WAND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 pt. 30 Dec. 31 *Dividends *Price Range 
$1.57 $1.42 $1.19 +8 364%4—12% 
1.16 1.03 1.02 1.04 t$0.37% 25%—10% 
1.07 1.13 1.23 1.35 1.00 28 —9 

1.45 1.52 1.60 1.74 1.50 35%—23% 
Fee 1.89 2.01 2.05 1.95 1.60 34%—14% 
eee 1.77 1.68 1.59 1.55 1.20 264%—13% 
1.71 1.81 1.94 1.84 1.20 26 %——185% 
2.01 2.11 1.99 ous 71.20 §23%—145% 


*Calendar years. In common stock. tPlus 5% in common. {Also a special divi- 
dend in the form of certificates for participating units of beneficial ownership of 
common stock of Washington Railway & Electric Company. §To December 24, 1940. 


30 


Earnings and Price Range (PA) 
Data revised to December 24, 1940 = 
PRICE RANGE 
30 
Incorporated: 1846, Pa. Office at Broad St. 20 
Station Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 10 
meeting: 2nd Tuesday in April. Number 0 
of stockholders (June 30, 1940): 207,679. eS eee $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $692,114,184 $2 
Capital stock ($50 par)......13,167,754 shs 
1933 "34 °35 °36 ‘37 "38 39 1949 


Business: One of the world’s largest railroad systems, oper- 
ating about 10,000 miles of road. Main lines extend from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to Chicago and 
St. Louis. Is the leading eastern railroad in the electrification 
of its lines. 

Management: Has long experience and exceptional ability. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $74 million; cash, $64.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $85.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Has made a cash payment in every year 
since 1847. One of the few railroads able to earn and pay a 
dividend in every year of the depression. 

Outlook: Serving a highly industrialized territory, the road’s 
intermediate term earnings should reflect the benefits of the 
domestic defense program. Over the long term, the company’s 
financial strength and competitive advantages give assurance 
of a better-than-average-record. 

Comment: The stock represents an outstanding transporta- 
tion enterprise, but has seldom been a spectacular market 
performer. 


Years ended Vec. 1940 

Earned per siae $2. 94 $2.07 $0.84 $2.43 *$1.73 

Dividends paid ...... 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 0.50 1.00 1.50 
Price Range: 


50% 24% 27% 25% 
13% 20 17 26% 144% 15 15 


*9 months to September 30. To December 24. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


roemnings and Price Range (TKR) 
Data revised to December 24, 1940 80 


60 
Incorporated: 1904, Ohio. Office at Canton, 40 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 20 4} 


PRICE RANGE 


April. Number of stockholders (May 16, 0 

1940): 19,952. $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $4 
Capital stock (no par)...... -2,415,380 che $2 


0 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 °39 1940 


Business: Outstanding unit in its field, specializing in the 
production of tapered roller bearings. Although the automotive 
industries constitute the chief outlet for Timken’s products, 
its roller bearings are used in a wide variety of industrial 
machinery, railroad equipment and other applications. Is also 
an important producer of alloy steels. 

Management: Under leadership of H. H. Timken, Jr. 


Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Net working capi- 
tal December 31, 1939, $25.4 million; cash, $6.9 million; market- 
able securities, $6.4 million. Working capital ratio: 7.1-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $16.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made without interruption in 
every year since 1922. 


Outlook: Gross revenues over the intermediate term will 
reflect the stimulus of the domestic defense program. Taxes, 
however, will prevent a proportionate gain in profits. Long 
term results will continue to reflect changes in fortunes of 


_the automotive and machinery fields. 


Comment: Although among the more conservative issues in 
its group, the cyclical nature of the company’s business pre- 
cludes an investment rating for the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ages OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Yea High Low 


r’s 
~ ended: Mar. 31 ene. 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0. $0.40 $0.22 $0.90 $0.70 854%—18% 
0.53 O34 0.i8 0.20 1.45 —24 
eae 0.98 0.90 0.54 0.68 3.10 3.00 72%4—28% 
0.86 1.05 0.84 1.09 3.84 8.75 %—56 
| ar 1.31 1.50 1.14 0.54 4.49 5.00 79 —36 
0.11 D0.05 0.09 0.44 0.59 1.00 554%4—81% 
SE 0.7 0.63 0.61 0.99 3.02 2.50 5444—344% 
1.20 0.87 0.80 eee 3.50 *5214—35% 


“*To December 24, 1940. 
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TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


(Part 13) 1929 1931 1933 
87% 44% 25% 

52 11% 6% 

Hayes Manufacturing .. i 68% 3% 
% 

Hazel-Atlas Glass i WY 

Lo 44 


(No par after 4 for 1 split).......... High 
Low 


(After 2 for 1 split) 


Holly Sugar (5 for 1 split 1935) 
Homestake Mining 
(After 8 for 1 split) 


Houdaille-Hershey “‘B”’ 


Houston Oil (Par $100).............. 
Low 


Low 


Hupp Motor (Par $10) 

(Par $l—after 2 for 1 split)...... oon 
Illinois Central 
Indian Refining .......... 
Indianapolis P. & L. 
Industrial Rayon 

(After 3 for 1 split) 


Ingersoll-Rand 


*Up to December 23, 1940, 


PRESS OF 
Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


. 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1999 *1940 
30% 55 58% 34% 33% 28% 
13 16 18 15 17 16% 
7% 14% 18% 17% 7 10% 
1% 5% 12 5 Hy: 4% 5% = 
6% 9 8 6% 4¥4 4% 
: 1% 154 45% 1% 1% 2 2 se 
96% 120 133 17% 111 112% 113% 
74 85 80% 76% 93 897% 
2 Hecker Products ...........ssscccscsseees High 82 47h 42% 27% 23 22 21% 15% 11% 13% 11% - 
Low 314 16 14% 12% 554 8% 7% 
ee ee 118% 100 81% 105 145 141 141 126 111 117 110 
Low 50 0% 01 17 85 80% 100 86 
Te, 37 31 18 8% 17 1 36% 41 395% 20% 18% 21% 
Low 21% 13% 5 10 10 125, 
80 50 26 13% 15 59 71 84 105 
tershey Chocolate High 143% 109 103% 83 72 73% 813% 80 67% 60 6514 67% 
Low 45 70 68 43% 35% 4814 73% 587% 3914 40 54 50 a 
‘ Hinde & Dauch Paper................... High 29 17 4 3 8 10 13% 22% 37 21% 16 18% ies 
| Low 17 4% 1 1 2 5% A 12 14 15 8 12% i 
51 41% 37 10% 10% 3034 4934 5234 52% 51 35% 
Low 2l 26% 10% 3 434 19 
Hollander (A.) & High 2454 125% 195 10% 10% 13 33% 3034 13% 11% 994 
41% 37 5 5 15 30% 2334 427% 251% 21% 164 
&§ Low 35 15 ask 4 8% 9 19% 19% 15% 11% 85% 8 = 
nim 93 83 138 163 373 430% 495 544 431 
Low 63 72 81 110 145 310 338 407 336 ats he ante : 
59 29 934, 6% 8% 31% 33 27% 18% 17% 16% 
a Low 12 4 24 a 1 2% 6% 22% 6 6 834 834 a 
Household Finance High 705% 73 72% 73% 71% a 
109 116% 68% 28% 38 2934 174 443bid 67 bid = 
23 29 15% 834 8% 12% 9% 35bid 45 bid 
656 3 1% 1% ly, 6% 4% 5 4% 3% 
82% 1% 29% 16% 38% 57% 60% 65 5334 57 
Low 34% 20 4% 5% 35% 43 4854 37 23% 40 28 
Hudson & Manhattan.................... High 58% $334 19 12% 5% 5% 5% 3% 1% 1% 
Low 34 26% 8 6% 4 2% 3% 1% 1% % 
Sean Hudson Bay Mining..................... High 23 15 6% 5.30 12% 153% 24% 345% 42 35% 40 27 
Hudson Motor High 93% 62% 26 11% 16% 17% 225% 23% 10 8% 6% 
Low 38 18 2% 3 6% 6% 13% 4 5 436 3 7 
h 82 2654 13% 5% 7% 3% 3% 2% 
18 7% 3% 14 1% 1% 1 1% 
— zh 153% 136% 89 25 5034 38% 22% OY, 38 20% 20% 13% os 
116 9% 434 8% 135, 185% 8 6% 9 5% 
gh 53 28% 234 4% 5% 15% 22% 10% 934 
Low 1934 23% 255% 15 14% 1634 163% 
High 223%, 182 78 7334 121 147 144 119%4 131 118 
4 Low 120 147% 25% 14% 19% 491, 60% 106 72 60 86 72 ; 
Inland Steel High 113 98 71 45% 56 108 122 1314 995 94 
a Low 71 58 19% 10 12 34% 46% 8854 5834 56% 67 6614 = 
Inspiration Copper 6% 8% 3% 1% 21 15% 
insuranshares High 13% 3% 37 4% 7% 7% 6 5% 57 
interchemical Corp. 68% 5834 16% 8% 14 2514 4834 64% 34% 46% 47% 
Low 40 4% 3% 9 37 20 15 17% 21% 
‘ntercontinent Rubber ..................High 14% 4 33 5% 3 57% 11% 554 5% 5% 
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Contains Complete 
CHECK LISTS 


of exemptions and 
deductions 


172 Items Which You | 


May Exclude From 
Your Gross Income 
48 Different Taxes De- 
ductible by an Indi- 

vidual. 

9 Types of Charitable 
Contributions Which 
Have Been Approved 
as Deductions. 

225 Deductions Which 
May Be Made if You 


Are Engaged in a 
Trade, Business or 
Profession. 


125 Changes in the Law 
During 1940 Affected 
by Statutes, Rulings, 
and Decisions. 

33 Recommendations as 
to Security Transac- 
tions. 


122 Deductions Which | 


May Be Made by Sal- 
aried Men and Women. 


Note to 
Tax Counsellors 


&2 Many tax counsel- 
lors, lawyers, and ac- 
countants are ordering 
a copy of these books 
for each member of 
their staff. 


| 


Many Individuals cust pay from to 
MORE Income Tax than was payable for 1939. 


Many Corpor ations, under the new Excess Profits 
Tax, will have their payments drastically INCREASED.. 


Because of the sweeping changes in the Income Tax 
Laws of 1940 it is more imperative than ever before 


that FINANCIAL WORLD readers should 


secure @a@ 


copy of The New 1941 Edition of 


& 
“ See * 


By knowing EACH and EVERY deduction 
to which you are justly entitled. 


By learning how to prepare your income tax 
return QUICKLY and CORRECTLY ... 


thus avoiding future assessments, penalties and 
interest charges. 


VER 200,000 copies of 

this book have been sold. 

The new 1941 Edition, 

with its many changes cover- 

ing drastically changed tax 

laws, is the most important edi- 
tion ever issued. 

This is a crucial year for tax- 
payers—individuals and corpo- 
rations alike. Tax rates have 
been immensely increased. Ex- 
emptions have been lowered. 

And it is squarely up to the 
taxpayer himself to find out 
what his legal deductions are— 
because the tax blanks do not 
even provide space for some of 
them. 

“Your Income Tax,” for 1941, 
by Jj. K. Lasser, C.P.A., con- 
tains 172 items which you may 
omit from your gross income, 
and, in addition, every possible 
deduction—see Check Lists re- 
ferred to at left. The book also 
includes hundreds of examples 
which have never been given 
before, to help you make out 
your Federal income tax return 
correctly. 

Written in simple, untechni- 
cal language, here is the quick- 
est and most accurate help ever 
devised for income tax payers. 
It is specifically organized, page 
by page, to save a great deal of 
your time, enable you to keep 
your tax down, and avoid the 
trouble of later assessments. 
We offer it and recommend it 
with complete confidence. 


You Can't Hire a 
Tax Expert for $1 


but through this authoritative, 
clearly written, well-arranged 
and comprehensive tax guide 
you can get the benefit of an 
expert’s many years’ study of, 
and experience with, income 
tax problems. The author, J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A., has been a 
writer on income tax so long 
that you can follow his books 
with the absolute assurance that 
your income tax return for 1940 
will be unimpeachably correct, 
and your tax payment down to 
the irreducible minimum. 


PRICE 


NEW THIS YEAR 
“YOUR 
CORPORATION 
TAX” 


Taxes on corpora- 
tions have been greatly 
changed, particularly 
by the new Excess 
Profits Tax for 1940— 
one of the most compli- 
cated measures ever to 
pass Congress! We 
therefore are also now 
offering “Your Corpo- 
ration Tax,” a com- 
plete review with de- 
tailed interpretations 
of the new law in 
simplified language. 
Price $1.00. (See cou- 
pon below.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For $ 
enclosed, 


check, money order or dollar bill 
please send me immediately the book(s) 


checked below at $1 per copy. This information should 
definitely save me both time and money. 


ee copies “Your Income Tax” (1941 Edition) 


Completely 
indexed— 
with quick 


every line 
in your 
tax blank 


copies “Your Corporation Tax’ (1941 Edition) 


a 
x 
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: 
| 
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| 
i each and 
Z Note; If resident of N. Y. City, add 2% Sales Tax I 
5 


